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Readers Respond 



Those Dartmouth Years 

I enjoyed your article about 
Dartmouth skiing [“In the Beginning, 
There Was Dartmouth,” Second Issue 
2003], and I was surprised and pleased 
to see my name. But in the photo on 
page 10, Dick Durrance is identified 
as a member of the 1928 team. 
Incorrect. Durrance entered 
Dartmouth in the fall of 1934. 

According to my log, Durrance s 
first U.S. race was on February 11, 1934. 
It was staged by the White Mountain 
Ski Runners as a No-Fall Race on 
Tenney Hill. The winner 
was Johnny Carleton, 
representing the 
Dartmouth Alumni 
Outing Club, 

Dartmouth's 1924 
Olympian in the first 
Winter Games. His time 
was 1:46.0; Durrance was 
second with 1:46.6. 

(I fell, but got even 
with Johnny two weeks 
later at a race I ran as a 
member of the class of 
1932 at the Dartmouth 
Alumni Carnival. I won 
the slalom — but Carleton 
took the downhill.) 

Durrance really 
showed what he was capable of doing in 
the annual Hochgebirge race March 
11,1 934, on the Taft Trail. His time was 
2:44.4, and second was Alec Bright with 
3:08.8. Durrance also won the slalom 
and, later that winter, the U.S. Eastern 
and the American Inferno.. 

Marvin Chandler 
Carmel, Calif. 

I enjoyed your story of Dartmouth's 
role in early American alpine skiing. 
Long after the Dartmouth skiing had 
moved off Balch Hill, I grew up in 
the Hanover of the 1950s next to this 
west-facing slope. In the spring, my 



friends and I climbed up to ski the 
remnants of the early trails. In my 
film. Legends of American Skiing, there 
are scenes of Charley Proctor thread- 
ing his way through the bare spots on 
Balch Hill. 

The photo on page 10 of your story 
is actually the Dartmouth Team of 1935- 
36. The caption correctly identifies Dick 
Durrance, who was our only world-class 
racer of the mid-1930's. Other luminar- 
ies included in the photo are the 
Chivers brothers, Warren and Howard, 
standing in the second row, far right. 



It is fitting that this photo faces that 
of Otto Schniebs.The team shown was 
the culmination of his era, the peak of 
Dartmouth dominance of American ski- 
ing when four skiers from Dartmouth 
made the Olympic Squad. In 1928, only 
Charley Proctor could claim that dis- 
tinction. 

The article missed the mid-Thirties; 
Proctor designed the ski lift and the 
trails at Oak Hill that had the only J-bar 
outside of Fred Pabst s domain of ski 
resorts. Oak Hill was not very steep. It 
was similar in pitch to Sun Valley's 
Proctor Mt., which Charley Proctor laid 
out in 1 936. Although Oak Hill wasn’t 



much of a mountain, it was still steeper 
than the Moosilauke Carriage Road, the 
home of Dartmouth racing before they 
moved to the steep, short Suicide Six 
slopes in Woodstock, Vermont. 

The article implied that the 
Moosilauke Carriage Road was chosen 
to provide a long downhill course. 
“Long” is the operative word, not 
downhill. Moosilauke s vertical drop was 
respectable — 2,800 feet — but the 
Carriage road was very gradual. Roger 
Langley, president of the Eastern 
Amateur Ski Association, summed it up 
well when he stated, “In 
fact, there were many 
places on that trail where 
you were not going 
down hill.” The 
Moosilauke downhill was 
to some extent just a 
more challenging form 
of cross-country racing. 

The film made by 
Jack McCrillis of the 
1931 Down Mountain 
race on Moosilauke 
undercuts the idea that 
there had been rapid 
development of alpine 
technique under coach 
Otto Diettrich. Schniebs 
had arrived in 1930 and 
it was only under his coaching that what 
we consider alpine technique began to 
emerge at Dartmouth. 

Rick Moulton 
Huntington, Vt. 

The error in captioning the team photo as 
having been taken in 1928 was a result of 
misinformation that accompanied the 
photo. To make matters more confusing, 
we’ve since discovered that the photo was 
actually of the 1938 Dartmouth squad, 
coached by Walter Prager. To set things 
straight, we present above the Dartmouth 
team of 1936, with coach Otto Schniebs. 

The J-bar at Dartmouth was pirated from 




Right year, right cast: For the record, the 1936 Dartmouth Ski Team, at the 
1936 Olympic try-outs on Mt. Rainier in 1935 (coach Schniebs at right, 
Dick Durrance fourth from right). 
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the original design built in 1932 by Ernest 
Constam at Davos. If Charley Proctor had 
anything to do with the design, and that 
could be documented, it would be a valu- 
able addition to the historic literature of the 
sport, because Proctor was later to recom- 
mend the design of the Curran chair at Sun 
Valley. See “ A History of North American 
Ski Lifts ” in this issue. 

An entire page of our five-page article on 
Dartmouth over six decades was devoted to 
the teams under Coach Otto Schniebs in the 
mid- 1930s. Readers whose interest has been 
piqued by the article can find abundant detail 
on the Dartmouth teams of the 1930s in 
Reaching That Peak, the history of the 
Dartmouth Outing Club, by David Hooke. 

As described in the article. Coach Anton 
Diettrich brought the Dartmouth team the 
stem turn and slalom racing as well as long 
downhill races before he left in 1927. His suc- 
cessors, Sig Steinwell and Gerry Raab, arrived 
in 1928 and 1929, respectively, followed by 
Schniebs in 1930, 

The star of the team from 1934 on, of 
course, was Dick Durrance, who had devel- 
oped his own style in Europe and by the time 
he arrived at Dartmouth was already the best 
native-born U.S. racer. This was noted by a 
member of the 1931 and 1 932 teams, 

Marvin Chandler, who wrote as follows in 
Readers Respond, Third Issue 2002: 

"My only recollection of any coaching by 
Otto in my two years on the Dartmouth 
Team came when he told us to run cross coun- 
try with a One-Two-THREE count... In my 
view, Otto s great teams didn *t need his 
advice. Otto himself sought to learn front 
Durrance. I have a clear picture in my mind of 
Otto and Jack McCrillis taking slow-motion 



Lifetime Associate 
We wish to thank Charles B. Reeves Jr. 
for his generous contribution to ISHA 
in 2002, which we failed to include 
among our 2002 donors in the First 
Issue 2003. Mr. Reeves’ $500 contribu- 
rion puts him in the Lifetime Associate 
category. 



pictures of Durrance’s technique — the feet- 
together method, which later became the 
accepted style. I considered Otto Schniebs a 
delightful personality until an engaging 
enthusiasm for skiing. He held time trials, 
selected the team, and did an expert job of 
waxing our skis... but he was not a teacher. ” 

Your article on the early Dartmouth 
years brought back memories. I went as 
a bride to Dartmouth’s Moosilauke 
Ravine Camp in 1933. It stood at the 
foot of Hell’s Highway, the steepest ski 
trail on Mt. Moosilauke. 

My husband Ford Sayre had gradu- 



ated from Dartmouth in 1933 and I 
was a junior at Smith. He was the cook 
for the camp and I became his assistant. 
It was a great adventure. We had to 
travel three miles on skis from our car 
to the camp, which was actually a reno- 
vated lumber camp stable. 

We started the first children’s ski 
school in the U.S. at Ravine Camp in 
February 1936. The children came without 
their parents and concentrated on skiing 
for five days at a time. We soon moved the 
school to the. Hanover Inn. 

Peggy Marshall 
Norwich, Vt. 




Wolfie’s Boys, UCLA ‘42 

I’m a member of ISHA and a longtime 
friend of ISHA board member 
Wolfgang Lert. We were both involved 
in events at the beginning of skiing in 
Southern California some 60 years ago, 
including the building the Ski 
Mountaineers of the Sierra Club's San 
Antonio (Mt. Baldy) ski hut. 

We have a long his- 
tory of skiing at UCLA. 

Wolfgang was elected 
coach of the UCLA 
team in 1937, following 
the death of Coach 
Walter Mosauer (an 
influential pioneer who 
introduced the Arlberg 
technique to Southern 
California). I entered 
UCLA in 1940 when 
Wolfgang was still 
coach. We were getting 
$100 total for the team 
to compete in ski meets. 

One meet was at Sun Valley and it cost 
each of us $48 for the week. A shared room 
was $1 a night, meals were $1 a day, we 
shared the cost of the 24-hour drive to get 
there ($7 total), and the lift ticket was $10 
for the week. During the 1942 meet at 
Badger Pass in Yosemite, where UCLA 



competed against 10 colleges in four 
events, Wolfgang and I shared jumping 
skis and cross-country skis 

During training on the downhill 
course on Rail Creek, I became the recip- 
ient of a clip on the chin as Wolfgang’s ski 
tip hit me (nevertheless, I placed fifth in 
the combined.) 

In 1943, I was in the 87th Infantry 



Battalion at Mt. Rainier and went with it 
after it came back from the Aleutians, when 
the battalion was transferred to Camp Hale 
in Pando, Colorado, and expanded into the 
87th Regiment of the 10th Mountain 
Division. Later I was transferred to a replace- 
ment-officers pool and was into Normandy 
a week after the invasion in 1944, when the 



The 1942 UCLA Ski Team: (l. to r.) Bud Halley, Jack Chambers, 
Burt Sims, Bud Frost, Emery Sitts (Coach Lert not pictured). 
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Show Heritage To A Friend? 
We’ll Do It For You! 

Won’t you help us spread the word about your 
favorite ski publication. Skiing Heritage? 

Here’s the idea: We will send a free copy of this issue 
to 100 lucky people — people suggested by you, our cur- 
rent readers — who you feel might well enjoy becoming 
ISHA members and getting every issue of Skiing 
HERITAGE. Send up to three names and addresses and 
these people will each get a copy of SKIING HERITAGE 
and a letter that identifies you as their benefactor. Just 
send a note with the names and addresses, including 
zip code, to: 

Skiing Heritage Magazine 
Dept. “Show Heritage” 

P.O. Box 644 
Woodbury, CT 06798 
We’ll do the rest! 



Germans gave me leg-break num- 
ber one with a machine gun. I’ve 
had a short leg ever since, but it 
hasn’t stopped me from skiing. It all 
began 60 years ago, and I still 
enjoy skiing at Mt. Baldy today. 

Bud Halley 
Whittier, Calif. 

Mike on Michel 

I’m honored to have received 
the ISHA Lifetime 
Achievement award for ski 
journalism at the Gathering 
last spring. Your coverage of 
the entire Deer Valley event in 
the last issue was excellent. 

In the same issue, Michel 
Beaudry's article “Why Skiing 
History Matters” is an excep- 
tional piece, the finest I've read 
on the importance of skiing 
history. It really captures the essence of 
why we do it. I'm going to suggest the 
article be reproduced in the Ski Archives 
of the University of Utah newsletter and 
distributed at the annual awards banquet 
that Ski Archives conducts in October. 

Mike Korologos 
Salt Lake City 

Oops 

We on the Heritage editorial board all 
missed an error in one of the photo cap- 
tions in Morten Lund’s story on the 
Ranch Camp (First Issue 2003). On 
page 22, the depiction of the Cook 
Shack identifies the camp's first cook as 
( George Robinson. Wrong. It is George 
Campbell, as noted in the text. Neil 
Robinson was the winter conveyer of 
baggage from the Mountain Road into 
the camp. As one who is familiar with 
Ranch Camp's history, having once 
stayed there for a week myself, I should 
have caught it. Frenchy, the cook during 
j my time there in 1939, was much more 
idiosyncratic than George Campbell, but 
he couldn't compete with George’s 
baked beans and apricot pie. 

Secondly, the owner of The Fountain 
was the late Zelta Norcross, not Zelda 
i Norcorss, a misspelling probably unno- 
ticed by anyone but an old Stoweite. 

Allen Adler 

I Barton, Vt. 



Jumping Histories Wanted 

I was born in Berlin, New Hampshire 
six years after Donald Henderson, who 
jumped off the 80-meter hill in 1937 
at the age of 1 2 and later was wounded 
serving in the 10th Mountain Division. 
He was the skimeister at many post- 
World War II winter carnivals. 

I looked through the contents of past 
issues on the ISHA web site, but I didn't 
see any items related to Henderson or the 
Nansen Ski Club of Berlin, or any of the 
jumping pioneers that emanated from 
there. I remember National Championship 
ski jumping and cross-country events that 
were held each year with the Norwegian 
ski jumping team in attendance. 

Chan Morrison 
Lexington, Mass. 

Although we have not profiled Donald 
Henderson, in our First Issue 1999 (page 
2) and Second Issue 1 999 (page 8), there 
is substantial discussion of the Nansen club 
as the oldest continuous ski club in the 
U.S. You can order copies of these issues 
from our new business office: ISHA, P.O. 
Box 644, Woodbury, CT 06798, phone 
(203) 263-2 17 6, fax (203) 266-0452, 
or email isha@snet.net. 

As a Lake Placid native ski jumper 



through my college years, I’ve 
become a pack-rat collector of 
articles and photos on jumping. 
My interests are the history and 
design of jumping hills, bios of 
noted jumpers, results of impor- 
tant tournaments, style changes 
and distance records. I am inter- 
ested only in Class A special 
jumpers. I have found informa- 
tion on some Nordic 
Combined athletes, but they are 
not in my interest except when 
they compete in Special Jump 
meets. 

Four years ago I attempted to 
find a history of U.S. ski jumping 
and found that none has ever been 
written. As an alternative source, I 
decided to add to my collection by 
writing to clubs, jumpers, visiting 
ski museums and joining ski organizations. 
I informed all of them of my interest and 
gathered information and purchased a 
number of books. 




Two of America's premier ‘ 50s ski jumpers, 
Art Devlin (left) and Torger Tokle (right). 



Do you have any sources that may be 
of use to me? I would, for instance, like to 
contact the Maine Ski Museum. 

I read in your June 2003 issue about a 
new ski museum in Pennsylvania and that 
a jumper named Bob Hein was inducted 
into its Hall of Fame. I found his name as 
a Class A competitor in the East placing 
seventh in 1 954, but no other references. 

Could you provide me with contact 
information for this museum? 

Harold Anson 
Florence, Ore. 
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Skiing and Warfare 

Who were the first to use siding for 
military purposes — the Germans, the 
Americans, the Norwegians? 

Angie 

Angier@att. net. tttx 

There are frequent references to skis, as 
well as bows and arrows, in Norway's 
Viking sagas. That would put the date of 
the first use of skis in warfare around 
1000 A. D. In his book The Story' of 
Skiing, historian Arnold Lunn cites an 
incident in 1200 A. D. in which King 
Sverre sent out a captain and company 
on skis to reconnoiter before the battle of 
Oslo. 

The illustration at right shows a 
Norwegian ski trooper somewhat later — 
c. 1747 — with his short-ski “pusher" and 
long-ski “slider. ” 



The editors share your frustration . As far 
as we know, there is nothing approaching 
a thorough history of American ski jump- 
ing. You might contact Jeff Hastings 
(info@procutinternational.com), who 
knows a good deal about jumping history. 
Another possibility is Paul Robbins, the 
senior correspondent for the U.S. Ski Team 
(probbins@ ussa.org). You can reach the 
Pennsylvania Ski Museum through com- 
munications head Ted Heck 
(heckcerpts@att.net). Contact the Maine 
Ski Museum by emailing Megan Roberts 
(mnrfodJgxs@prexair.com) or Dave Irons 
(diskigolf@cs. com ) . 

Hill Connection Disconnect 

Regarding Readers Respond (Second 
Issue 2003), the letter from Mr. Auran 
entitled the “Hill Connection” con- 
tains several mistakes and omissions. 

The spelling of my fathers name is 
Cortlandt, not Cortland. 

James J. Hill, my great-grandfather, 
was the family patriarch. He had 10 




children, one of whom died at an early 
age. Of the nine remaining children, 
Louis Warren Hill [second generation] 
became the second president of the 
Great Northern Railroad. His children 
[third generation] were Louis Warren 
Hill Jr., Maud Hill, Jerome (formally, 
James J. Hill II, also known as Roamie), 
and Cortlandt, my father. 

My uncle Jerome had a place in 
Sugar Bowl but did not live there full 
time. 

Hannes Schroll also played a very 
important role in the development of 
Sugar Bowl and he married my aunt 
Maud. 

My brother Louis is a fourth-gener- 
ation Hill, as am I. 

The characterization that my cousin 
is giving back the Native Americans 
their land lost to the railroads is out of 
context and sensationalized by the New 
York Times article. The Times failed to 
accurately place the credit of the family 
legacy and its commitment to commu- 



nities and the Native Americans. 

James J. Hill III 
ntfire@aol.com 

Lost in Wyoming 

I am originally from North Conway, 
New Hampshire, and was raised in 
the Hannes Schneider Ski School. I 
was a member of the Eastern Slope 
Ski Club in my early youth. My 
mother, Claire Marno, was an 
instructor at Cranmore and Wildcat. I 
have lived in Centennial, Wyoming 
for almost 15 years. We are a skiing 
family, with the majestic Snowy 
Range ski area just three miles from 
our house. 

My two children are doing a school 
project on the Lost Ski Areas of 
Wyoming for a ski museum display at 
Snowy Range and need some help. 
There were at least five areas in what is 
now the Medicine Bow National 
Forest: Libby Creek, Cooper Cove, 
Happy Jack, Medicine Bow, Snowy 
Range, and Ryan Park. There was also, 
supposedly, an Inspiration Point ski area 
built by the CCC in the 30s or 40s, but 
I can find almost no information on it. 

Your website has a link to Lost 
Areas in New England and Colorado. I 
wish there was one for Wyoming I 
could link to. Other than material 
online, what are the best sources? 

John Martto 
Centennial, Wyo. 

One is local knowledge. Place an ad in 
local newspapers asking for information on 
old, defunct ski areas. A second source is 
the morgue of local newspapers. They may 
have archived issues or microfilm of issues 
going back to that era. (See page 47) 

Ingrid’s Grand Goal 

I have spoken to some ISHA mem- 
bers about my desire for Southern 
California to have its own ski muse- 
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Doc Remembered 

Ralph “Doc” DesRoches, one of the sport’s great personalities 
and contributors, died in June (Remembering, pg. 44). Here’s 
what a few of his longtime friends had to say: 

Doc was our leader for almost 20 years, our friend for 40 years, 
and was recognized everywhere in the world of skiing as the 
rugged image of Ski Industries America. He was also recognized 
as a man whose word and handshake accomplished more than 
formal agreements and contracts could ever cover. Doc had no 
professional association experience, no business school degree. 
What he did have was a natural shrewdness, a direct approach to 
any problem, and the most important asset — honesty. 

When we hired Doc, at the urging of Howard Head and 
Bunny Bass, we told him that we wanted him to run a “tight ship,” 
make SIA the absolute leader of the ski industry, be involved in 
helping the U.S. Ski Team, and be active in international ski racing 
and Olympic affairs as our spokesman. 

As in every industry, we told him that we had some members 
who could find ways to bend the rules to their advantage and that 
we wanted every member, large or small, to have the same level 
playing field. Doc's simple answer was “You make the rules. I'll see 
that they’re followed.” 

SIA grew rapidly. We went from one trade show to three to 
compete with an effort by the National Sporting Goods Association 
to put on a Ski Show, at which they failed totally. They might have 
succeeded if Doc had been their executive director, but no way 
could they move as fast as Doc in protecting SIA. 

The trade show is the life blood of an industry and Doc soon 
pointed out that our having three Shows wasn’t the answer. He 
scheduled a board meeting in Las Vegas, and it really was the answer. 
We all realized that the convention halls were far superior to hotel 
rooms, but we were concerned that our members and retail cus- 
tomers might get too involved in the night life of Vegas and 
wouldn’t concentrate on business. But Doc cleared the air by saying 
simply, “You guys spend all year gambling on whether it will snow 
early and often or late or not at all. They know that this show can 
make or break their companies. They won't waste show hours at the 
tables.” And he was right. It never became a problem. 

Doc was rough and ready. Fortunately, he always had Toby 
behind him to help him keep his cool. She really ran the mechanics 



of the SIA office and handled the suppliers and the increasing vol- 
ume of details. That wasn't Doc's thing. He wasn't exactly a patient 
man. But he was fair. He would listen to any member who wanted 
his ear, but Doc had a short fuse and wouldn't listen very long if he 
sensed he was not getting the straight facts or if someone was trying 
to get an edge over the rest of us. In just being himself, this won- 
derful man earned the respect of everyone. 

For those of us fortunate to have been involved with Doc since 
the early days, the first impression — honesty and integrity — proved 
to be the key to this special person. A classic, rugged individualist. 
Doc trusted his own instincts and, as we got to know him, so did 
we. He was the right man at the right time for Ski Industries 
America. 

Jim Woolner 

Former President and Director, Ski Industries America 

Doc was a major factor in those start-up days of the U.S. Ski 
Team. He always said, “There’s enough money to go to Europe 
and it's my job to see that you have enough to get back.” Like 
everything else he did in his life, Doc was a man of his word. I 
enjoyed the hundreds of hours I spent with Doc. As a volunteer, 
he only wanted to help the U.S. kids receive the help they need- 
ed. His many deeds will be remembered forever. 

Bob Beattie 

Head Coach, U.S. Ski Team, 1961-69 

Doc shared with us a moment in time in 1 964, when we 
Americans turned the European ski establishment on its ear. But 
the shared experience with our friend Doc went beyond the 
thrill of winning Olympic medals. He shared in our dreams 
before, during, and after the races. 

Billy Kidd 

Olympic Silver (slalom), Innsbruck 1964 

My fondness for Doc matches the passion he took in introduc- 
ing me to a world beyond ski racing and the Olympic experi- 
ence. Doc introduced me to foundations, which in turn helped 
me underwrite my own, post-Olympics goal to reanimate the 
physically challenged. Doc may be gone, but I will always carry 
with me his passion for caring. 

Jimmie Heuga 
Olympic Bronze (slalom), Innsbruck 1 964 



um, and that I wanted to be the one to 
get it done. I have since decided it 
would be best for me to focus on the 
founding of a ski library' rather than a 
ski museum, because that is what 1 
know best. 

I am fortunate to have 1.5 acres of 
land at my home and will soon be con- 
structing a 1 ,000 sq. ft. building that will 
become the California Ski Library. I am 
hoping that it will be finished in early 
2004. It will be home to 1 ,700-plus 
books on skiing, newspaper columns, 
more than 1 ,200 photographs, hundreds 



of ski area brochures, catalogs and other 
ephemera, and numerous ski magazines 
and newspapers. I feel that this will be a 
one-of-a-kind resource and research 
library for anyone interested in skiing. 

A1 Wilkes, pioneer skier and Sierra 
Club Ski Mountaineers member, is the 
architect for the project. Once con- 
struction is complete and the collec- 
tion is in its new building, I will host 
an open house for any and all to visit 
and see the collection. At some point, 
the entire collection will be cataloged 
and will be available on the internet. 



If anyone is looking for a home for 
their ski memorabilia — books, maga- 
zines, photographs, brochures, signs, 
letters, post cards. — please consider the 
California Ski Library. 

Ingrid Wicken 
Norco, Calif. 

Ingrid IVickcn’s fascinating book on early 
Southern California skiing, Pray for 
Snow — -for which she was presented the 
Skade Award at ISHA ’s Deer Valley 
Gathering in April — was reviewed in the 
Fourth Issue 2002. 
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Emile Allais: 
Pioneer of Parallel 

A great, yet modest champion, Emile 
Allais brought parallel skiing to the masses 
— and became one of the world’s foremost 
resort designers in the bargain. 

By Bob Soden, with Doug Pfeiffer and Morten Lund 

A small boy with golden hair, piercing blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks is on a sled careening faster and faster 
down a mountainside into the village of Megeve, 
France. He narrowly misses trees and rocks. He smiles — he 
is happy. Twenty-five years later, he hurtles down a moun- 
tainside on skis, in Chamonix, France, to a triple-medal 
World Championship victory. He narrowly misses trees 
and rocks. He smiles — he is happy. 

Emile Allais had a dream. He wanted one day to build and 
run a winter sports resort and ski school. He also dreamed of 
owning his own ski shop, a quiet idyll away from the crowd, 
with books about skiing and mountains. 

In the end, Allais’ accomplishments surpassed his modest 
dreams: 

• First male to win both the downhill and slalom in the 
same FIS World Championships, a record unmatched for nearly 
20 years. 

• First to bring the official French parallel teaching method 
to North America. 

• First to author a book on teaching parallel from the 
beginning, challenging the revered Arlberg teaching method of 
Hannes Schneider. 

• Coach of the French, Canadian and American Olympic 
alpine ski teams. 

• Designer of the first metal ski to win an Olympic event. 

• Designer of radically modern French resorts of 
Courchevel, La Plagne and Flaine. 

Emile grew up handsome — those startling blue eyes, a 
fine aquiline nose, with a solitary mountain man’s soft way 
of speech enlivened by quiet wit and humor. Lithe and 
solid, he was a man of extraordinary balance both physically 
and mentally. His font of imaginative concepts and sureness 
of purpose left an indelible track across the Western ski 
world. Today, he is one of the few remaining survivors of the 
pre- World War II constellation of great skiers and, at 91, 
presides daily over his ski shop in Flaine. 

John Fry, then editor of Ski, wrote in Ski\ December 1984 
issue, “In a world where ‘greatness’ is defined by the aggressive- 
ness with which a person announces himself to the world, 




Emile in 1 956 at Courchevel, where he produced the site plan for 
what would become a model for European winter sports resorts. 



Allais is an utter anomaly. He speaks softly, his voice resonating 
like some soft, harmonic instrument. His manner is gentle, he 
appears to bear malice toward no one.” 

The Beginning 

Emile Allais was born on February 25, 1912, in the Mont 
Blanc region of the French Alps, in the high-mountain village 
of Megeve, where his parents owned a small bakery. At the 
time, Megeve was a quiet, modest resort of three hotels, never- 
theless inside a circle of ferment in the Savoie, where organized 
French skiing has many of its roots. The first Winter Olympic 
Games were held at nearby Chamonix. Here skiing’s interna- 
tional governing organization, the Federation Internationale de Ski 
(FIS), was founded. Here the Federation Frattfaise de Ski (FFS) 
had its origins. And here two important early French ski 
schools were founded by the Ski Club de Paris in 1932. All this 
would have a bearing on young Emile, for it was here that he 
gained the basics and the attitudes that would make him the 
most celebrated skier of his time. 

Before Emile could walk, neighboring children would 
knock on the bakery door and ask if Emile could come out to 
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play. Then, perching the young child on the front of their sleds 
in winter — or their carts in summer — off they would go. It is 
hilly country, but they could never frighten Emile. He only 
laughed and cried for more. They obliged. 

The good times ended sadly for young Emile with the 
onset of World War I in 1914. Before he turned 6, a family 
tragedy ensued. His father was killed in combat. Emile s family 
underwent the deprivations of war but his mother remarried 
and the fortunes of the family swung up again when it man- 
aged to buy a small hotel, Le Beausite (which still stands 
today), as the flood of ski tourism began to flow into Megeve. 
Emile left school in 1924 — at 12, the usual age of apprentice- 
ship — to work in the family hotel. 

That could have been the end of the story. But his uncle, 
Hilaire Morand, was a mountain guide who put together ski 
treks through the rugged alpine country around Mont Blanc. 
Morand had a pair of skis made for Emile so that his nephew 
could pack in supplies for his 
tours. Young Emile apprenticed 
to the trade of high-mountain 
guiding for four winters in a 
row, sometimes skiing eight 
hours a day to supply a tour. It 
was tough work, but the regi- 
men hardened his physique — he 
was small and wiry, tough and 
enduring. No training ever 
devised could have done more 
toward developing tenacity, bal- 
ance and feel for terrain and 
snow. Emile gained them all to a 
point that was almost uncanny. 

By the time 17-year-old 
Emile left his uncle in 1929 to 
work full time in the family 
hotel, he had become an all- 
around athlete who played hockey on the town team and, in 
summer, excelled in bicycle racing — so much so that he caught 
the attention of a local cycling trainer. Impressed by Emile’s 
performance, the trainer went to the family hotel in an attempt 
to convince Emile s mother that she should let her boy com- 
pete in bicycle racing. He lost his bid when he admitted that 
cycling was indeed not a trade. 

First Race 

In 1929, at age 17, Emile entered his first ski race, the Li 
Coupe Monteftore. In keeping with his mountaineering experi- 
ence, it was a cross-country race and his first taste of competi- 
tive skiing. Although he did well, touring and cross-country 
were being rapidly overtaken by the rise of alpine skiing. In 
1930, the FFS sponsored a national team and sent it off to 
Miirren to train in slalom with the Swiss, already running 
organized slalom races. Perhaps news of this triggered Emile s 
change in preferences. In any case, in 1931 at age 19, he 
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entered his first alpine race in Megeve. He ran Le Grand Prix 
du Don Skieur “honorably.” according to Serge Lang in his 
1960 book Les Sport d'Hivcr. It was a start. 

About that time, the first books in French on alpine tech- 
nique appeared. Foremost was the most popular how-to book 
of the century, IVunder des Sclmeeshuhs, translated from the 
German as Les Merveilles du Ski. The authors were Hannes 
Schneider, director of Europe’s largest ski school at St. Anton, 
Austria and originator of the Arlberg technique and teaching 
system, and Arnold Fanck, the German filmmaker. IVunder des 
Sclmeeshuhs was filled with movie-frame sequences from per- 
haps history’s first dedicated how-to-ski film, an epic of the 
same name on which Fanck and Schneider also collaborated. 

Emile would later raise strong opposition to the Arlberg 
System, based on the stem turn. In Arlberg, the pupil attained 
expert or parallel turns after years of practice by gradually 
reducing the width between the tails in the stem. In practice, 



this process stretched into a long and arduous endeavor, con- 
demning skiers to what Emile called “slow skiing.” But when 
the Fanck-Schneider film and book arrived in France, it was 
far and away the best developed ski school system. 

Early in the winter of 1932, when Emile was still 19, the 
Austrian Otto Lantschner, having arrived from Innsbruck, took 
an instructor’s post in Megeve at the Hotel Mont d’Arbois. 

The Innsbruck ski school instructors, rather independent types, 
did not subscribe fully to Schneider s Arlberg system. The 
Innsbruckers promoted skiers to parallel turns as fast as possi- 
ble, claiming that parallel, rather than the stem, should be the 
norm. Thus Emile, who had been quickly recognized by 
Lantschner as fine racing material, was taken under 
Lantschner s wing and exposed to the basic ideas that would 
later underlay his French system of instruction. 

Allais turned 20 in February 1 932 and took on his year of 
obligator)' military service. Assigned to the 21th Bataillon des 
Chasseurs Alpins, the ski troops stationed at Annecy, he was 
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The 1936 French national ski team, Emile at far left. 





Although Allais’ first book, Ski Fran^ais (left), established the French technique, 
his second book, French Method: How to Ski Emile Allais' Technic, landed 
him on the cover of the Jan. 24, 1949 issue of Life (right). 



selected for the battalion alpine team and presumably spent a 
good deal of time participating in military races. 

In the meantime, back at Megeve at the beginning of the 
1932-33 ski season, the Ski Club de Paris had been founded 
and established Frances most comprehensive ski schools at 
both Megeve and Chamonix. France had fallen far behind in 
training instructors, attested by the fact that the schools were 
directed by Austrian Kurt Wick, who used mostly Austrian 
instructors. The schools officially taught the Arlberg system, but 
one instructor, arriving at Megeve in 1933, was Toni Ducia, a 
talented racer and coach who came from Innsbruck and was 
therefore of another persuasion. 

Ducia, having observed the young Allais. 
decided that Emile was destined for top-level 
international racing. As a leading theorist and 
practitioner of the Innsbruck way of skiing with 
skis parallel, Ducia took Emile on during or after 
his military stint — it is not quite clear when — 
and erased any trace of a stem in his skiing, 
assuming there were any traces left by then. 



at most, two seconds between them. 

Seelos was completely self-taught. After run- 
ning his first slalom in 1930, he experimented 
over the next three seasons to see how close he 
could set slalom gates and still go through them. 
By 1933, Seelos could take 18 eight-foot-wide 
gates set 25 inches apart in the fall line. Seelos 
kept his skis parallel, lunged forward quickly (a 
move later to be transformed by Allais into the 
made or horse-kick) at each gate to swing the skis 
around. After Seelos lunged his way down that 
1933 FIS slalom course to astound the world, 
slalom racing was never the same. 

The German team at once signed Seelos as 
coach for the 1934 season — the Germans were 
determined to dominate the 1936 Garmisch 
Winter Olympics alpine events. In the meantime, 
back in Megeve, the FFS named Ducia coach of 
the 1 934 national team. Allais was then only a 
promising prospect rather than a seasoned racer 
on the international level, but Ducia chose Emile 
for the 1 934 French alpine team. 

Allais’ first year on the circuit was an apprenticeship. In the 
1934 FIS world championship, he placed 27th in the “straight 
race,” as the downhill was then called. Germany’s Franz Pfniir, 
after having been coached all season by Seelos, won the slalom. 
Allais came in 29th in slalom and that placed him 25di in the 
combined scoring. Normally a 22-year-old who persistendy 
comes in 20th or worse in international racing is a poor bet to 
do much better later on. But Emile was just beginning to get 
the hang of it. 

His ability to absorb the advances of others was quickly 
displayed even in his first season when Emile, after having the 



The Seelos Influence 

The international race circuit was to provide 
Allais with a most powerful example in the 
ongoing European development of parallel ski- 
ing. In 1933, the season before Emile joined the 
circuit, Toni Seelos, from Seefeld, Austria, 
appeared on the scene with a tremendous impact 
by winning the 1933 FIS slalom. His second run 
was 10 seconds faster than the second-place fin- 
isher. Seelos’ margin was, in fact, so great as to be 
an order of magnitude removed from his closest 
competitors, who were grouped after him with, 
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Toni Seelos was both nemesis and model for Allais, whose analysis and adap- 
tation of the Austrian’s technique turned French ski racing fortunes around. 
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193 7 World Championships, Chamonix: Emile awaits word at the finish of the slalom. 
He won, beating Austria's Willy Watch by half a second, and went on to become the first 
to win the slalom, downhill and combined in a single world championships. 



chance to study “the Seelos turn” as 
exhibited by Pfniir, racked up his first 
international win. Against a small field, 
he took the 1934 Hahnenkamm com- 
bined — the first French victory in a 
major international race. The world was 
on notice that there was a new chal- 
lenger on the circuit. 

Not only was Emile adept at tech- 
nique analysis, he was continually 
experimenting with equipment. In the 
next season, 1935, he brought along his 
secret weapon — a super-laniere. The 
laniere was a leather strap mortised 
through the body of the ski. The laniere 
had been in use for some time, but 
Emile moved the mortise toward the 
heel to hold his instep down rather 
than just the ball of the foot. Now his 
skis responded more quickly to any 
lunging or unweighting movements. 

It was for this reason, among others, 
that in 1935 Emile, at the FIS world 
championships, had his breakthrough in 
downhill, taking second, only four-tenths of a second behind 
Switzerland’s Rudy Rominger. As Arnold Lunn, the secretary 
of the Ski Club of Great Britain, reported in the British Ski 
Year Book, “The sensation of the meeting was the brilliant suc- 
cess of the French. Allais only missed victory [in the downhill] 
by less than half a second.” 

Toni Seelos, back to racing after a season of coaching the 
Germans, won the FIS slalom by five seconds. Emile took a 
seventh — 22 places better than his previous years FIS slalom 
result. Even though he was eight seconds behind Seelos, in the 
calculation of the combined score, Emile was only three-tenths 
of an FIS point away from the world championship title. 

Emile’s faculties of balance, feel for terrain, and tenacity 
developed as a teenage mountaineering skier were beginning 
to surface — once his technique was good enough to let them 
show through. During the next season, 1936, he started out by 
coming in second in the 1 936 Lauberhorn downhill, thereby 
winning the Lauberhorn combined. Emile now had his third 
major trophy. 

The eyes of the world turned to the Garmisch 
Olympics, where alpine competitions were scheduled for the 
first time. The International Olympic Committee had decid- 
ed to award only one set of mens Olympic alpine medals — 
for best combined score. Franz Pfniir won the slalom and 
combined. Germany’s Gustav Lantschner took second. Emile 
brought home France’s first Olympic medal, taking fourth in 
downhill and sixth in slalom, giving him the bronze in the 
combined. Emile Allais had just become France’s first 
national ski hero. 

The last race of 1936 season was the Arlberg-Kandahar in 
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St. Anton. The coveted AK combined, the world open champi- 
onship, was on the line when the racers readied themselves at 
the starting gate on St. Anton sValuga. The downhill course 
began with two fast schusses. At the bottom of the second, a 
cornice overhung a steep slope, the Furrerltang , where the race 
was usually won or lost. 

Reporting on site, Arnold Lunn wrote in the 1936 British 
Ski Year Book, “Allais of France, No. 6, jumps 20 feet through 
the cornice onto the Furrerhang. Ski-ing beautifully, his feet 
well together, medium crouch, he takes the second control 
[flag] at exactly the right point and disappears into the wood 
amid a salvo of applause.” Emile won the AK downhill, his 
fifth trophy in a major European race. 

Allais was now a power in French skiing. The French Ski 
Federation officials listened when he talked. In their 1936 post- 
season meeting, Emile told them “Seelos has a technique that is 
really formidable — it is the best. Why don’t we direct ourselves 
towards this technique [of] parallel skiing?” The FFS hired 
Seelos to coach the team in slalom for the coming year. 

Right from the start of the 1937 season, Allais worked 
closely with Seelos, who had reportedly never been able to 
explain just what it was that he did. Emile now discerned pre- 
cisely what Seelos was doing, and his analysis became the key 
to Frances triumphs of 1937. 

Arnold Lunn, reporting on the 1937 world championships 
from Chamonix, wrote: “The downhill was held from the Col 
de Voza... to Les Houches.... Difficult conditions transformed this 
course into a very severe test of ski-ing indeed.... Allais of 
France started the favourite.” Emile lived up to the prediction. 
He won the world championship downhill on the Piste 
Rouge — setting the course record to boot. 
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The book that broke 
the mold: Allais' 
French Method: 

How to Ski Emile 
Allais’ Technic was 
not only the first to 
clearly explain the 
essentials of the paral- 
lel technique; its clev- 
erly formatted descrip- 
tions and elegant photo 
sequences set an esthetic 
standard for all manuals 
of ski technique. 



The 1937 FIS slalom was set on the Argentiere above 
Chamonix. Emile had the favorable third starting position. 
Arnold Lunn reported on his run: “Allais starts.... Below 
we can hardly see him on the top slope, but a ripple of 
Bravos follows him down the first traverse, and here he 
comes swinging with that easy grace and assurance which 
is the reward of persistent and conscientious practice.” 

The cheers became the roar of a thousand Frenchmen as 
the score-keeper chalked up Emile’s time, the best in the first 
run. One run to go. Emile decided to go all out. Arnold Lunn 
reported: “The French, in spite of Verdun, are deemed more 
effective in attack than in defense. Like a charge of French cav- 
alry, [Allais] sweeps down the course... and before his time is 
chalked on the blackboard, we know France has won.... Allais 
has beaten [Austria’s Willy] Walch in the slalom by half a second 
and established a record, the first man to win both FIS downhill 
races in a single match.... Bravo Allais! Bravo France!” 

Two individual world championship golds and a third for 
the combined, plus Lafforgue’s second in the combined — the 
French were giddy with joy. Allais was their Charles Lindbergh 
of the moment. “France had won three medals — I could not 
have been happier,” recalls Emile. But he did manage to gather 
a litde more happiness. Before the season ended, he won the 
1937 Arlberg-Kandahar combined, the trophy most valued by 
competitors. 

To make sure that 1937 was an even more memorable year, 
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Emile, now 25, married his longtime sweetheart. Georgette, 
who had been educated in America and spoke fluent English — 
a fact that would later prove to be most fortunate. 

Allais next turned to his favorite project next to giving 
France a world championship, revolutionizing French instruc- 
tion. He wanted to create a French system for France and 
throw out the Arlberg method. Emile told Federation officials, 
“It is necessary to replace a large part of the system. Whereas 
the snowplow is for beginners, it is necessary to eliminate all 
that as soon as possible and move to parallel skiing.... And I 
know how to proceed there.” 

This was the era when the Arlberg system dominated from 
the Carpathians to the Atlantic. But Emile had the tide going 
with him. Not only had he won the FIS and teammate 
Lafforgue had come in second but the French team had 
outscored all others. Flushed with glory, Emile and team cap- 
tain Paul Gignoux collaborated to turn Toni Seelos’ concept 
into a teaching system. The two came up with a series of steps 
that all French ski instructors could follow, from teaching 
beginners to experts, the first time such a progression had been 
developed for an all-parallel approach to learning. 

The new approach was worked out through Emile’s 
demonstrations and Gignoux s putting them into words. The 
solution they hit upon was to replace the stem with the 
sideslip. A student would then not get stuck in “the stem habit” 
if the stem were quickly replaced by more and more advanced 
sideslipping, always with skis parallel until, Voila! the sideslip 
crosses the fall line to become a complete parallel turn. 




European royalty (left, Belgium's King Baudouin) flocked to 
Courchevel to seek out the famous Allais. 
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Once this new method was down on paper, the FFS con- 
vened a national instructor clinic in the spring of 1 937 and 
convinced the instructors to re-think their approach. This mass 
departure from the Arlberg system took enormous courage just 
to contemplate, let alone carry out. Emile was to later write, “I 
must avow that even after these first instructor clinics, which 
lasted only 1 5 days, the instructors had only a vague notion of 
this new technique and of the results which it might hope to 
obtain with the public.” 

Ski Frangais Breaks the Mold 

The French method had to have a bible. Working with 
Gignoux, Emile co-authored Ski Francis (retitled in English as 
Skiing the French Way) to show exactly how it should be done. 
Published in 1937, Ski Francis proved every bit as seminal in 
France as Fanck and Schneiders Mcrveilles de Ski a half-dozen 
years earlier. 

Ski Fran;ais began with the thesis that any turn necessary 
in skiing can be made with skis parallel, without the need of 
other methods, which add risk of injury’ due to the twisting of 
the legs. It claimed that the stem and snowplow are essentially 
turns with a braking maneuver, and that the student who has 
learned the stem will not only have difficulty learning the paral- 
lel turn but will forever remain a prisoner of slow turns. Allais’ 
basic parallel turn (his christiania pur) was then introduced. Also 
described was what Allais would later call the made, or horse- 
kick, an unweighting of the ski tails by a lifting action of the 
heels. This maneuver was used by more advanced skiers, at slow 
speeds or in difficult snow conditions, to facilitate swinging the 
skis tails, which pivoted around the ski tips. 

The year 1 937 turned out to be a busy year. In addition to 
all the work involved in introducing the new method to 
France, Emile was named head of the French instructor organi- 
zation, had his racing career to maintain, and had taken over as 
coach of the French national ski team for the 1938 season. 

There ensued one of the more fascinating stories in the 
sport. Emile found an extremely adept young athlete who had 
seldom skied and began teaching him via the French method. 
He turned the untried 1 6-year-old James Couttet into a young 
lion. Emile kept him under wraps until the 1938 FIS, when 
Couttet became the first and only adolescent ever to win a 
world championship downhill. It stunned the ski world. 

Allais had now revolutionized French coaching as well as 
French instruction and made it all seem easy. But his own rac- 
ing began to slip a notch under his load of official duties. He 
had come in second to Couttet in downhill and second to 
Switzerland’s Rudolf Rominger in slalom. But his combined 
score nevertheless earned him the 1937 FIS combined gold 
medal. Allais had now won the world combined title two times 
running and the French had won five of six possible world 
championship golds in 1937 and 1938. 

The future looked bright for the French racers, for French 
instructors, and for French skiing — until the onset of yet 




another world war put an end to it all. Emile broke his ankle 
training for the 1939 FIS championships in Zakopane, Poland 
and the following fall Germany invaded Poland, triggering 
World War 1 1. That ended international competition for seven 
years, for Allais and for everyone else. 

Germany invaded France in 1940. Emile joined the 
Batailloti de Haute Montague ski troops in Chamonix. But France 
had to sue for peace and was left with dominion only over Vichy 
France, the southern half of the country. Emile joined the clan- 
destine Bataillon du Mont Blanc and fought as a guerilla. He avoid- 
ed by the slimmest of margins being captured — in which case he 
would very likely have been shot. 

The Germans surrendered in 1945. But Frances need to 
rebuild soaked up every spare French sou. Of the continental 
ski powers, only the neutral Swiss had clients enough to fill 
their ski schools. This slowdown in the ski teaching business 
gave Emile, as head of French instruction, the time to under- 
take another book. He spent a good part of the winter of 1946 
being photographed by his friend Pierre Boucher and helping 
Paul Gignoux, then captain of the French Ski Team, write the 
text and captions for a coffee-table instruction book on whose 
pages reposed such elegant action sequences as to set an esthet- 
ic standard yet unsurpassed. It was published in France by 
Editions Fleche and in English by New Directions (New York) 
as French Method: How to Ski Emile Allais’ Technic. 
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Sun Valley ski school, 1948: Otto Lang at center, Emile to his left. 

Off to North America 

Meanwhile, Emile’s prospects for making a decent living 
in post-war France continued to be dim. In the spring of 
1946, Emile received a letter from Tim Dunn, a Canadian 
entrepreneur and a man with great aspirations for Canadian ski 
racing. Dunn asked him to direct the ski school and coach the 
Canadian national team at Val Cartier, a new resort outside 
Quebec City. Emile had recently begun to think that his 
prospects might be brighter in America than in post-war 
Europe. He discussed the possibilities with Georgette, who 
because of her early American education spoke English well. 
Emile’s English skills were meager, but would not a bilingual 
Quebec, with Georgette s help, be an ideal transition to the 
promise of America? He accepted. 



When Emile and 
Georgette arrived at Val Cartier 
in the fall of 1 946, all was not 
as had been portrayed by 
Dunn. No lifts or trails yet 
existed. Nor was there any 
lodge. Dunn explained that 
they had arrived sooner than 
expected, and hastily installed 
the couple in a suite of rooms 
in the luxurious Chateau 
Frontenac in Quebec City. All 
was well and good, but tour- 
ing the fortifications on the Quebec Heights was not what the 
world champion had come to North America for. Promises 
followed, and Emile shuttled back and forth the 20 miles 
between Val Cartier and Quebec, directing the placement of 
lifts and the layout of trails. In the end, it took most of the 
winter of 1946-47 to complete the basic installations. 
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Portillo-Bound 

Emile was then contacted by the government of Chile. It 
was in need of technical assistance and a ski school director for 
the state railroad-developed resort at Portillo. Given the lack of 
air transport, Emile and Georgette set sail by passenger boat for 
Santiago in June 1947, early in the southern hemisphere winter. 

At Portillo, Emile found almost the same situation as he’d 
been saddled with at Val Cartier. The railroad’s projected grand 
hotel was under construction, not to be finished until the next 
season. Skiers were housed in a ref agio, a large stone shelter, not 
exactly luxurious. The only lift was a rope tow and a rail jitney 
that picked up passengers at the end of a 20-mile run. So 
Emile undertook to design a second ski area that year. He laid 
out a trail and lift plan, then sent to France for Andre 
Bossonney, of the Pomagalksi factory, who installed two single 
chairs for the following season. 

About this time, Emile agreed to consult for Paul Jacques 
Grillo, developer of the new resort of Meribel in the Savoie. 
Wrote Grillo in the September 1951 issue of Ski: “Emile 
traced all the runs and meticulously staked all of the ski tows. 

It was then that I learned to appreciate the accuracy of his 
judgment, the thoroughness he displayed in all his surveys, his 
indifference to fame and success and his fantastic modesty. 
Everything in Emile is economy — thrifty in his words, in his 
gestures, in his walking and in his skiing. The result is an effi- 
ciency that leaves out nothing.” 

Back in Canada, training for the Canadian Olympic Team 
started in earnest on December 21, 1947. Louis Cochand had 
been named team manager and Emile was hired as coach. On 
December 26, the team left for Europe aboard the Queen 
Mary and the 1 948 Winter Games at St. Moritz, Switzerland. 
The Canadian Team performed respectably, but out of the 
medals. 
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Sun Valley Gets a Boost 

One of the visitors, along with Allais, 
to MontTremblant in the Spring of 1948 
was the radio news commentator and 
world traveler Lowell Thomas. As a skier, 

Thomas knew of Emiles talents and, more 
to the point, the value of Emile s name on 
North American shores. Taking Emile 
aside, he suggested that surely Emile knew 
there were bigger ponds — or bigger 
slopes — for his talents south of the border. 

Not long after this meeting, Emile 
received a letter from Otto Lang, ski 
school director at Sun Valley, with an offer 
“to be in charge of all racing activities and 
top classes.” 

Lang was Hannes Schneider’s best- 
known Arlberg disciple in America. Sun 
Valley, the most prestigious U.S. resort at 
the time, had always had an Arlberg 
school. But now Aspen, also with an 
Arlberg school, had been drawing off Sun 
Valley’s star clientele. As Lang writes in 
his autobiography Bird of Passage: “We 
needed an attraction — a celebrity with the charisma of a 
superior ski racer who could also teach.... Emile Allais was 
the toast of that era in international slalom and downhill 
competition.” Emile took the job of instructing the top class- 
es at Sun Valley. 

According to Lang, “Emile arrived at Sun Valley much 
heralded by the press... a coup on my part to have brought 
two feuding factions together [but] there was no feuding. We 
all enjoyed Emile’s presence and graciousness. He was a gen- 
deman in every respect.” Lang and his instructors participated 
in Emile’s seminars. He was very popular with the guests, and 
to be in Emile’s class of top skiers was a much sought-after 
privilege. 

Emiles technical success, however, was limited. The more 
advanced classes were precisely where the French Method 
would spark the least controversy, since the pupils were already 
making parallel turns. Warren Miller, who was a Sun Valley 
instructor that winter of 1 949, recalls that he surreptitiously 
used the Allais approach with his basic classes until Lang came 
skiing up and told him to cease and desist. 

Amidst all Emile’s ski area commitments, Olympic team 
coaching, and north-south travel, his book French Method was 
gathering a following. Artistically and photographically a tri- 
umph, the book set a standard for all ski technique manuals to 
follow. It also led to Emile’s next publicity coup. 

On January 24, 1949, Life Magazine published a five-page 
cover story on Emile, which began “Ever since a ruddy 
Frenchman named Emile Allais began winning ski racing 
championships 12 years ago, U.S. skiers have been trying to 
figure out how he did it. In countless ski lodges, the most 



Dick Buek (right), a member of the 1952 U.S. Olympic Alpine Team, takes a pointer 
from coach Allais (from The Story of Squaw Valley by Tyler Micoleau). 



amateurish fireside schussers , many of whom have taken lessons 
in the conventional Austrian, or Arlberg, method, argue the 
merits of the mysterious M. Allais: ‘You mean Allais actually 
makes the skis turn without stemming?’ ” 

Emile now received a letter from Alex Cushing, who had 
founded California’s Squaw Valley and offered Emile a lucrative 
position “to take over the ski school at Squaw Valley and fur- 
ther the development of this... resort.” Squaw would open in 
the fall and Cushing, who had skied in Europe, wanted Squaw 
to rival Europe’s best — the best lifts, the best lodges, the best 
restaurants, and the best ski school director. There was simply 
no question, he had to have Emile Allais. 

Arrival at Squaw Valley 

When Emile traveled to Squaw Valley for the first time, he 
went in by Weasel, a surplus 10th Mountain Division tracked 
vehicle. There were no serviceable roads. There were no trails 
and no lifts. It wasVal Cartier all over again, but on a grander 
scale. Nonetheless, Emile began to advise Cushing on the loca- 
tion of lifts and trails and was soon trekking the Valley, placing 
flags to guide the workmen. 

Next in order of business was the ski school. Word had 
earlier leaked out that Emile was heading to California. 
Instructor hopefuls sent him their resumes and began descend- 
ing on Squaw Valley by bus, panel truck, and station wagon. 

The ski school was small that first year. Dodie Post — cap- 
tain of the 1948 women’s Olympic Team — was one of the first 
accepted. Charlie Cole, Alfred Housser from Chile, Stan 
Tomlinson from Vancouver, and Tyler Micoleau, formerly with 
Benno Rybizka at Mt. Cranmore, all came. The next season 
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The 1952 U.S. Men’s Olympic alpine team: (From left) John Herbert (manager), 
Jack Nagel, Brooks Dodge, Dave Lawrence, Jack Reddish, Bill Beck, Dick Buck, 
Darrell Robison, coach Emile Allais. ( Not pictured, Verne Goodwin) 



they were joined by Doug Pfeiffer, a Gray Rocks instructor 
who had graduated at the top of his Canadian Ski Instructors 
Alliance class and arrived at Squaw via Greyhound bus. Recalls 
Pfeiffer, “I was a pretty good powder skier but Emile went 
whoop! whoop! whoop! doing big deep-snow ruades with 
about a 10-foot radius. I’d never seen anything like it before! 

“Emile was not compulsive about the niceties of his tech- 
nique. He stressed that what we were to basically teach was 
forward and backward balance and side-to-side balance. In 
truth, Allais’ approach was so clean, so basic that there were not 
the complications of edging this ski or that. Once your stu- 
dents could sideslip, the only task was overcoming fear of the 



fall line — not too steep with a nice rounded 
knoll to help with the edge change. By golly, 
our students were skiing parallel within a 
week’s time.” 

Warren Miller, who had taught under 
Emile at Sun Valley, was invited to join Emile’s 
Squaw Valley ski school. Emiles coaching went 
easily because, recalls Miller, “We all had stud- 
ied and practiced his system beforehand. We 
taught all levels of skiers. Emile, of course, usu- 
ally took the expert classes — but it worked 
with beginners because we started out with 
side-slipping.” 

One young local, 8-year-old Jimmy Heuga, 
whose father ran a lift at Squaw, got a free ride. 
Being allowed to follow Emile around the 
mountain every day and watch his turns was 
the equivalent of top-flight coaching. Emile gave pointers and 
Jimmy proved their worth by winning America's first men's 
Olympic alpine bronze in 1964. 

After Squaw Valleys second season, in the spring of 1951, 
the Far West Ski Instructors Association recognized the Allais 
approach as an official method — the first and only time a post- 
Wo rid War II regional instructors’ organization certified any 
approach but Arlberg. 

Tapped to Coach U.S. Team 

Alex Cushing knew how to get what he wanted, but Emile 
also knew what he wanted. He was still looking for a little ski 
shop he could call his own. He had devel- 
oped a successful parallel ski school that 
would be his legacy, but as the 1951-1952 
season came to a close, he felt it was time 
to look about again. His eyes turned south, 
to Mt. Baldy, California. But first, there 
was another opportunity. 

Walter Prager had been ski coach for 
the 1 948 U.S. Olympic Team. Now Emile 
was asked to take on the challenge for the 
1 952 Games in Oslo. (The appointment of a 
new head coach — an honorary, non-salaried 
position — was common for every Olympics. 
Most coaches, in fact, could not could have 
afforded to be selected more than once.) In 
a single winter, Emile took the 1952 U.S. 
men's team from the bottom ranks of inter- 
national racing and produced a fifth place in 
downhill (Bill Beck) and a sixth in giant 
slalom (Brooks Dodge). Tom Corcoran 
recalls: “Emile was incredibly innovative. He 
was technically so superior in his skiing that 
he could inspire confidence in us to do any- 
thing. Everyone on the team liked and 
respected Emile. He could teach you through 



Tips for Tommy 

Tom Corcoran had gone to Dartmouth and raced well in 1951 and 1952, 
but in 1 953 he had suffered a series of sprains and strains — and “then it all 
fell apart.” 

Then, in the summer of 1953, he met Emile Allais at Portillo. They 
immediately connected over skiing and hockey. (After skiing, the two 
would head for a little hockey rink Emile had built behind the lodge.) 

“Emile showed me how to run downhill without killing myself,” says 
Corcoran. “He took me farther and farther up the hill, building up speeds 
in the descent from very slow to very fast. The key, he explained, was to 
be totally relaxed at speed, in order to gain the confidence that you can 
hold your speed and not tense up. Emile’s idea was that the upper body 
was key — you had to make sure your arms and upper body were loose so 
that your legs would just follow the terrain. 

“He also taught me that you traveled to a downhill race on Monday and 
started training on Tuesday. Downhill courses are never in good shape 
when you arrive on Tuesday. The main thing you don’t want to do is 
frighten yourself going fast on a poorly prepared course, which is not going 
to resemble the course you’ll be racing on Saturday. Emile’s point was that 
you must first learn the course. Don’t even start going fast until Thursday 
training. Even on Friday you should only be skiing at three-quarters speed. 
In the race on Saturday, he told me, you want to come away with the feel- 
ing that it was the absolutely best run you could have made.” 
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example, and he had a 
sense of humor that 
buoyed you up rather 
than put you down.” 

Says Bill Beck, “The 
team really appreciated 
Allais’ abilities and 
coaching style. We 
called him ‘Maestro.’ ” 

When Emile 
arrived at Mt. Baldy 
in the fall after the 
1952 Olympics, he 
was greeted by an all 
too familiar sight. 

There was but a single 
ski lift, and not a trail 
in sight. Nor were 
there going to be any 
trails that winter. The 
ski resort was in a 
state park, and no one 
was prepared to cut 
down a single tree. 

Emile eventually con- 
vinced the developers 
that the mountain 
needed trails for busi- 
ness to thrive, and that 
it was necessary for 
the safety of the skiing 
public to have some 
open trails. He began 
to lay out trails, but 
the decision to cut each tree was agonized over by the moun- 
tain staff. Emile assured the park guardian that the work could 
be done without causing damage to the mountain eco-system. 
In the end, the work was completed, and the area opened on 
schedule. As at Squaw Valley, he began a ski school, teaching the 
French Method. Then, in his second season at Mt. Baldy, Emile 
began to hear beckoning calls from home. 

Return to France 

In 1954 Emile signed a contract with the Conseil General 
de la Savoie and found himself back in France, where he’d 
been summoned to manage the mountain development of 
Courchevel. The financing was largely assured, with all that 
was required to revivify a world-class winter resort by dra- 
matically expanding its terrain. He proceeded to produce 
what became a model for European winter sports resorts, 
importing from America what he had learned about lift lay- 
out and trail grooming and from Portillo what he had 
learned about resort hotels and avalanche control. Courchevel 
would soon become the winter destination of thousands of 
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skiers, including the royalty, who always sought out the 
talented but retiring Frenchman. Emile continued at 
Portillo through 1956. In 1957 Stein Eriksen took over 
the Portillo ski school, one great celebrity succeeding 
the other. 

Rossignol and the Allais 60 

During this period, Emile also worked with 
Rossignol’s designers to develop the company’s first 
metal ski, the Allais 60. Before Emile left the U.S., he 
had been given several Head skis to test. They worked 
well in powder, but they had no edges and no base. He 
suggested to Head that steel edges were needed. He 
then tried several waxes, but they wouldn’t adhere to 
the base. A mechanic from a local auto shop suggested 
that a primer was needed. He tried it and it worked — 

the lacquers stuck. 

Back in France, he 
showed the Head 
skis to Rossignols 
engineers, pointing 
out the weaknesses 
of the ski and how it 
could be improved. 

A year later, the 
Allais 60 was intro- 
duced — and went on 
to prove itself in Jean 
Vuarnet’s stunning 
downhill victory in 
the 1960 Squaw 
Valley Olympics. 

After 10 years at 
Courchevel, another 

opportunity arose — this time at La Plague. Again, Emile was 
given carte blanche to develop a world-class winter resort. After 
this came the resort at Flaine, where he again performed his 
miracles, and where he remains to this day with his second wife 
Mireille (Georgette died in 1970) and two daughters, both of 
whom are currently members of the French national ski team. 

There were interludes, of course, when Emile was called back 
to the U.S. to consult on other resort developments at Telluride, 
Colorado, and at the planned, but never built. Mineral King resort 
in California. There were honors bestowed as well: the first 
Legends of Skiing Award (from Ski Magazine in 1984) and induc- 
tion into the U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame (1999). But it was 
in France that Emile’s reputation had been most indelibly estab- 
lished, not only as a ski racing phenomenon and innovative 
teacher, but as the foremost designer of radically new resorts. 

And it was in Flaine that Emile — the modest, now-silver- 
haired world champion who had brought parallel skiing to the 
masses — would finally build the sports shop of his dreams. 

In the end, Emile had won, one more time. % 
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Looking Back 



Lunn Nips Norway, Colorado Tunnel Opens 



70 Years Ago 

(From the British Ski Year Book, 1933) 
Editor Arnold Lunn writes: “The 
refusal of Norway to send a team to 
the FIS Meeting [World Champion- 




ed wold Lunn 

ships] at Innsbruck provoked some 
criticism.... The extreme Nationalist 
party now in control of the Norwe- 
gian Ski Association was also strongly 
opposed to the sending of a Norwe- 
gian team to the (1928) winter Olym- 
pic Games.... Many Norwegians know 
little of skiing outside Norway, and 
measure ski-ing excellence solely by 
langlauf and jumping. . . .** 



60 Years Ago 

(From the 1943 American Ski Aminat) 

War-time ads reflect the times: 

Bass Ski Boots — Uncle Sam comes 
first.... with you and with us. Please 
have patience with temporary short- 
ages due to our war production. 
Flexible Flyer Splitkein Skis — Uncle 
Sam has good reason to use Splitkeins 
to help train and equip his ski troops! 
White Stag Ski Togs — Serving the 
Nation for the Duration. 

New Hampshire Development 
Commission — Let the Youngsters 
“Carry On” this winter. Big brother 
won't mind a bit when he learns his 
skis are being put to good use by 
another member of the family.... 



50 Years Ago 

(From the November 1, 1953 issue of 
The National Newspaper of Skiing) 

Considerable interest has been aroused 
throughout European ski instruction 
circles over a report by Karl Roller, 
director of the famed Kitzbiihel, 
Austria, ski school.... Roller revealed 
some starding information concerning 
the remarkable progress displayed by 
beginners in the Kitzbiihel ski school 
as the result of wearing short skis. 

(From the January and February 1953 
issues of Ski) 

The Garmisch ski boot has a formed 
rubber inner boot which holds the 



40 Years Ago 

(From the January 1963 issue of Ski) 

“Being in the mountains in winter on 
family vacations has become an 
important part of our family life,” says 
Margaret McNamara, wife of Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara. The 
couple took up the sport in the mid- 
1930s while attending the University 
of California. When we contacted the 
McNamaras to get their reminiscences 
of great skiing moments, the Cuban 
crisis was at its height. “Right now, I 



heel down firmly in a comfortable 
way. The leather of the outer boot 
overlaps it. It is offered by Sport- 
Obermeyer of Aspen for $44.95 retail. 

Kiwi boot polish, which now carries 
Walter Prager’s endorsement, comes in 
seven different colors, ranging from 
black to neutral and including that old 
favorite, Oxblood. 

The Mt. Mansfield Company will 
erect a 6,000-foot double chairlift to 
the summit of Spruce Peak and start 
the clearing of 1 ,500 acres of land to 
provide real alpine-like open slope 
skiing. 



can’t ask Mr. Mac,” Margaret 
McNamara said in a masterful under- 
statement, “he’s a bit occupied.” 




The McNamaras at Aspen, 1962. 



30 Years Ago 

(From the September 1973 issue 
of Ski) 

Big-time hot dog competition was 
marred by big-time injuries: Two con- 
testants were left paralyzed for life 
after falls in the [inverted] aerials. 

Peter Hershorn of Montreal and Scott 
Magrino ofTupper Lake, N.Y., do not 



now have the use of their bodies from 
the waist down. 

Eisenhower Tunnel: Colorado skiing 
will never by the same again fol- 
lowing the opening of the $110 
million Eisenhower Tunnel, bypass- 
ing avalanche-prone Loveland Pass. 
At 1.7 miles, it is the longest and 
costliest under-land tunnel in the 
United States. 
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A History of North American Lifts 

It all started with the rope tow. Then things got serious — and skiers got comfort. 



By Morten Lund 
and Kirby Gilbert 

T he early history of skier con- 
veyances in North America is a 
search for the right stuff. There 
was wild variety at the beginning. 
Some designs bombed. Others pros- 
pered. By 1960, the fundamental 
designs had been settled. 

It should be noted that the mere 
existence of an uphill lift or tow is not 
necessarily important history. Lofting a 
couple of city bus bodies on aerial cables 
from Government Camp to Timberline 
on Mt. Hood in 1950, for instance, was a 
unique yet notably useless exercise in 
early aerial tram design. 

The first known conveyances for 
skiers in North America were mine 
hoists in which skiers rode detachable 
ore buckets to the top of the tailings at 
the mouth of an abandoned mine. The 
Pennsylvania Tram Line up to the 
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Pennsylvania Mine at Telluride, Colorado 
was such a tram. And in the late 1800s, 
skiers rode ore buckets to the mine 
above Johnsville, California to get to the 
start of the miners’ speed skiing course. 
Neither of these “early ski lifts” is an 
important precedent. 

The first conveyance deliberately 
constructed to carry skiers and tobog- 
ganers was in 1910 at Hilltop, east of 
California’s Donner Pass outside the city 
of Truckee, above the nation’s first base 
lodge. It consisted of a chain festooned 
with hooks running along the bottom of 
a wooden chute. Riders hooked on with 
a pole basket or toboggan tow rope and 
were pulled up a hundred vertical feet or 
so at about the same pace that a reason- 
ably fit skier, by hiking, could ascend the 
same vertical. This “first ski tow” was not 
a breakthrough, nor — despite the exis- 
tence of mountain trams and furniculars 
in Europe — were any other lifts of any 



design constructed in North America 
during the next 22 years. 

One reason for the lack of lifts was 
that alpine skiers scarcely existed. Skiers 
had other agendas, such as to become 
jumpers or win money as speed skiers. 
Most wanted to take leisurely hikes on 
skis about the woods, fields and hills. 
Even if there had been tows and lifts, 
skiers were generally not skilled enough 




Clare Bonsquet’s 
magical rope tow 
gripper was just 
the antiidote for 
riders who needed 
all the help they 
could get. 
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The 1934-35 rope tow at Gilbert’s hill in Woodstock, 
Vermont — America’s first. 



and their equipment not sufficient to 
execute a descent other than a goofy 
sort of tobogganing. And in a day before 
rural electrification and the automobile, 
there was a distinct lack of suitable 
engines to power a tow. 

A generation later, by the time the 
rope tow came into view, the sport had 
gifted the continent with thousands of 
skiers with the ability to control their 
descents down a slope. Europeans trained 
in teaching had brought the magic of 
making turns to North America. The basic 
equipment had been upgraded to sidecut 
skis and beartrap bindings. In the interim, 
Henry Ford had made cars inexpensive 
enough that a used auto could reasonably 
be spared to power a circling rope tow. 

The Edison of the rope tow was a 
Canadian, Alex Foster. He had been work- 
ing on his invention ever since his gradua- 
tion from Montreal’s Westmount High in 
1929. Shortly thereafter, he built a model 
tow using stout string in his basement. 
Next he set up a small test rope on Big 
Hill in the Laurentians.This was a slope 
that lay near the “Shawbridge Club,” more 
formally the Laurentian Lodge Club, 
incorporated in 1 922 at Shawbridge, 
Quebec. Now on the map as Prevost, it 
lies about 70 miles north of Montreal on 
the road to Ste. Agathe. In the 1920s, many 
of its members came out on weekends to 
ski the hills and fields surrounding die vil- 
Page 20 



lage — a clientele-in- 
waiting for anyone 
wishing to build a 
lift. 

According to 
Neil and Catharine 
McKenty’s Skiing 
Legends and the 
Laurentian Lodge Ski 
Club, Foster rigged 
a tow near the club- 
house on Big Hill 
that he powered by 
running a rope 
around the tire rim 
of a Dodge car set 
up on blocks and 
up to a pulley 
wheel, or sheave, 
then back again to 
the Dodge. The 
rope tow ran, according to the McKentys, 
as early as 1930 or 1931. On the other 
hand, as ski historian John Allen points 
out, the first documented load of passen- 
gers was run up Fosters rope tow in 
January 1933. A consensus year of 1932 — 
or alternately, the 1932-33 season — is 
generally used to date this first rope tow 
in North America. 

The news spread fast through the 
Northeastern ski world. Bob and Betty 
Royce, owners of the White Cupboard Inn 
in the town ofWoodstock, one of 
Vermont’s already functioning winter vaca- 
tion towns, came up to 
look at the new phenome- 
non and consult with 
Foster. The result was the 
installation of the first rope 
tow in the United States, 
built in Woodstock during 
the 1934-35 season on 
Gilbert’s Hill by David 
Dodd, a sawmill mechanic 
hired by the Royces to 
assemble the tow based on 
sketches the Royces had 
made of the tow at Big 
Hill. 

The rope tow con- 
cept was transferable. It 
could be powered by 
readily available used car 



engines. Construction was relatively sim- 
ple, using inexpensive materials that 
were cheap to maintain, and it was no 
great feat for a machinist or mechanic to 
assemble one. The next season, 1935-36, 
the Woodstock rope tow was copied in 
at least three places in Woodstock. 
Elsewhere, rope tows were built in New 
Hampshire by the Dartmouth Outing 
Club on the Hanover campus, at Lisbon, 
and on Gunstock Mt. (Belknap 
Recreation Area) in Gilford. 

The Rope Tow Heads South 

The rope tow also went south to 
Massachusetts that season. On a hill 
outside Pittsfield, farmer Clare 
Bousquet erected the most advanced 
lift to date. Powered by a stationary 
engine, it ran 600 skiers to the top 
every hour. In 1939, Bousquet invented 
his “rope tow gripper.” The skier 
clamped it on the rope like a nutcrack- 
er. From there a cord ran to a belt to 
pull the rider along. Bousquet sold 
more than a half-million of the devices 
through the years, giving some indica- 
tion that many felt the need for all the 
help they could get in riding a rope. 

Also, during this third American sea- 
son of the rope tow, 1936-37. tows were 
carrying skiers in the West at Soda 
Springs, California and Mt. Spokane, 
Washington. By the 1937-38 season, rope 




Brad and Janet Mead try out their new-fangled Constant- 
designed T-bar at Pico Peak — also a first in the U.S. 
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tows were in use in Oregon and 
Colorado. In its 1938-39 edition. The 
American Ski Annual listed 433 U.S. ski 
areas (in that day, simply places where 
skiers were invited) and 1 13 tows or lifts, 
most of them ropes. From there, the rise 
in rope tow numbers was rapid. An esti- 
mated 200 rope tows, and very likely 
more than that, were operating coast to 
coast in North America by the 1940-41 
season. Following a three-year low in con- 
struction during World War II, there fol- 
lowed a burst of rope tow installations. 
Rope tows continued to be used 
at least on easy slopes throughout 
the 1950s generally, and in a few 
places, especially in the 
Northwest, into the 1 970s. 

The rope tow had some 
things going for it. It used a con- 
tinuously circulating rope and it 
had the speed to run a fair num- 
ber of skiers to the top in the 
course of an hour. 

There were also some odd- 
looking sled or boat tows built in 
the 1930s, particularly in the 
West, and a few sling or trapeze 
lifts in the Far West, but these all 
ran skiers to the top in alternat- 
ing fashion — they towed skiers 
up on the cable on one side, then 
the engine was reversed to bring 
skiers up the cable on the other 
side. These slow, low-capacity 
“jigback” lifts were the least suc- 
cessful of all designs, and the rope 
tow remained king. 

But the rope tow had some 
distinct drawbacks. Skiers who 
have never ridden one have missed a most 
character-building phase of the sport. In 
the first place, the weight of the rope had 
to be carried by the skiers themselves. If 
there were too few skiers, it could drag 
them to the snow. Even if there were 
enough skiers, to lift a heavy wet hemp 
rope and keep it off the snow was like 
holding onto a snake bent on escape. 

Below freezing, the rope was stiff and 
icy, and mittens would freeze to it. Above 
freezing, it was wet and slippery. The 
trick was to grasp the rope slowly, like 
slipping the clutch on a car — slow clutch 



or the rider would find himself jerked off 
his feet. The rope would also twist 
around on itself, with the result that 
skiers would find their mittens being 
shredded or a sleeve being wrapped into 
the rope. If the snow under the skis was 
wet, the skier would find the rope 
pulling the arms forward while the skis 
lagged behind. Learning to handle all this 
was tougher than learning to ski. 

But relief was in sight. Even as early 
as 1 934, a very different lift came on the 
scene in Europe, utilizing continuously 



circulating overhead wire rope. This 
would eliminate the skiers need to carry 
the rope; instead, the skier could be car- 
ried along by the lift rather than hanging 
onto it. 

One man successfully brought 
together for the first time the elements of 
the continuous circulating overhead wire 
rope that would characterize all the best 
lifts through the 1950s, a middle-aged 
Swiss engineer named Ernst Constam 
from Zurich. He would become the only 
European before World War II to have 
impact on American lift design. A 1912 



graduate of Zurich’s Federal Technical 
University, Constam was an avid skier 
who felt a strong need for some sort of 
ski lift that was better than the then-cur- 
rent European ski tows, some of which 
were downright dangerous. A popular 
lift in Europe during the 1 930s tied the 
skier in with a leather strap around the 
waist. A skier slow to unhook the 
strap — and there were accidents like 
this — could be pulled into the upper 
wheel with a result that did not bear 
contemplation. 

The J-Bar Arrives 

Constam set about thinking of a 
better solution. For the 1933-34 
season, he engineered what he 
called an “alpine lift.” It was 
financed by Davos hotel owner 
Lieni Fopp. He set up a test rope 
run through overhead wheels — 
sheaves — powered by a horse har- 
nessed to the overhead rope. 

Before he came up with the solu- 
tion, Constam had to tie himself 
into the overhead rope for the ride 
up. He abandoned the test after the 
horse bolted and dragged him 
bodily up the hill until he cut 
himself loose with a knife. 

Constam decided once and for 
all that the easier it was to get free of 
the tow device the better. His final 
design consisted of a series of sticks 
hung from the overhead cable, each 
with a short horizontal pulling bar, 
which looked like a capital “J,” as the 
lower clement. Once Constam set 
this arrangement in motion on 
Bolgen Hill in Davos, he soon had it 
working well. The “J-bar” was so popular 
that Constam was deluged with orders. 

He built dozens ofj-bars — as long as the 
good times lasted, which, as it turned out, 
was not very long, 

Back in America, by the 1 936-37 
season, dissatisfaction with the rope tow 
had become the order of the day. A 
home-built American device, the 
“Moody Farm” lift, w'as readied for the 
season in Jackson, New Hampshire by 
mechanic George Morton and Phil 
Robertson of North Conway as a better 
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The J-bar at Oak Hill, which became Dartmouth ! 's main 
college slope, was North America's first continuously circulat- 
ing overhead wire cable lift. 
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The Skimobile, a unique circulating funicular built in 1939, featured 
individual cars that took skiers up the lower half of Ne w Hampshire’s 
Mt. Cranmore. Its low capacity limited its future. 



solution. The Moody Farm lift consisted 
of ropes dangling from the overhead 
cable for skiers to grip. It had a vertical 
upper bulhvheel and, for that reason, was 
not much of a success because the ropes 
tangled in the upper wheel. However, it 
still stands as one of the two first over- 
head cable lifts in North America — and 
the first to be invented by an American. 

Dartmouth Gets Its J-Bar 

Now the head of the Dartmouth 
Outing Club, Dan Hatch, learned 
about the existence of the Davos lift. 
He obtained photos of it and corre- 
sponded with Constam, then persuad- 
ed the club to finance a Davos-type 
lift to be built on Oak Hill, which 
became the main college ski slope. To 
manufacture the cable, the club called 
on a branch of U.S. Steel — American 
Steel & Wire (AS&W), a New Jersey 
firm known for making strong wire 
cable. Split Ball Bearing Co. of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, designed 
the towers and erected the lift. By the 
beginning of the 1935-36 season, 
Dartmouth had North America's first 
continuously circulating overhead wire 
cable lift. Introducing the overhead 
wire cable to the U.S., and American 
Steel Sc Wire to lift building, was a 
trigger for rapid developments on the 
lift scene thereafter. 

Along with American progress dur- 
ing the next season, 1936-37, came an 
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event in Europe that 
added even more 
shine to Ernest 
Constant's illustrious 
career. During that 
magic season of 
1936-37, Constam 
converted his J-bar 
to a two-person lift 
by adding another 
horizontal bar oppo- 
site the first, creating 
an upside- down “T.” 
It was the worlds 
first T-bar. The alter- 
ation added very lit- 
tle to the cost and 
potentially doubled 
the capacity — truly a breakthrough. 

The season of 1 936-37 became even 
more significant when AS&W went to 
work for the first high-alpine North 
American resort. This came as a result of a 
series of events that began when Jim 
Curran, an American engineer on the 
engineering staff in the Omaha office of 
Union Pacific Railroad, became part of a 
task force enlisted to come up with 
designs for the lifts at the brand new 
Union Pacific resort of Sun 
Valley, Idaho. He designed a 
“chair lift" along the lines 
of the dockside banana 
loader he had concocted 
earlier for United Fruit. 

U.S. Olympian Charley 
Proctor, the railroad s Sun 
Valley trail designer/ski 
consul tan and a former star 
on the Dartmouth ski team 
who had seen the Oak Hill 
lift, recommended the 
imaginative Curran design 
over all the others because 
it embodied the advances of 
the Oak Hill Lift. Based on 
AS&W’s work with the 
Oak Hill lift, the Union 
Pacific chose AS&W to 
build the Curran design. 

Curran’s chairlift not 
only incorporated the con- 
tinuously circulating over- 
head rope but added a rela- 



tively elaborate chair seat on which the 
skier could actually lounge, while at the 
same time lofting the skier clear of the 
snow like a bunch of bananas being 
swung off" the dock. It was a radical idea 
but ideal for the West, where the under- 
lying terrain was often rough and rocky, 
too much so to utilize the traditional, 
and less expensive, surface drag. 

This was the first instance of an 
unprotected rider being flown up the hill 
as if imbued with wings. At the insistence 
of Steve Hannagan, Sun Valley’s public 
relations consultant, AS&W’s rendition of 
the design limited the rise of the rider to 
no more than six feet in the air. Only 
later was it clear that there wasn’t much 
danger the skier would develop vertigo. 

Another excess of caution in the 
chairlift’s initial design was a rope that ran 
back to the skier from a handle on the 
cable to give the skier something to hang 
on to in case of vertigo and, presumably, 
to help older or heavier skiers lower their 
posteriors into the chair and then rise 
again — but the rope tangled in the 
sheaves overhead and was soon removed 
from the chairs. After that, this strange 
new lift worked pretty well, carrying 




The first chairlift, Sun Valley 1936. Note leg rest and the 
“ helper ” rope, dangling from the cable, which often tangled 
in the overhead sheaves and was soon discarded. 
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The aerial tram at Franconia Notch, N.H., whisked skiers 
up 2, 000 vertical feet in just eight minutes. 



about 250 skiers an hour to the top. 

Thus it was that in the summer of 
1 936, AS&W built the world’s two first 
chairlifts, a short lift up Dollar Mt. and a 
longer one up Proctor Mt.The Proctor 
Mt. lift rose over a thousand vertical feet, 
more than any other lift in the U.S. at 
the time. AS&W also built a third over- 
head cable lift for Sun Valley that first 
year, a J-bar access lift leading to the 
Proctor chairlift, but it proved unneces- 
sary because skiers were soon being 
bused right to the base of the Proctor 
lift. The J-bar was therefore rebuilt the 
next season, 1937-38, as a crude chairlift 
installed on Ruud Mt., the slalom and ski 
jumping hill. It was Sun Valleys, and the 
world’s, third chairlift. 

Back East during the same season, 
Moody Farm’s new owner. Bill Whitney, 
upgraded the original lift to a “shovel- 
handle lift,” replacing the dangling ropes 
with shovel handles that were much easier 
to hang on to. He also turned the upper 
wheel from vertical to horizontal for the 
1937-38 season. It was an improved 
design, it worked fine, but it never led to 
the building of similar lifts.The T-bar, soon 
due in North America, turned out to be a 
more persuasive design. 

Cannon: First U.S. Cable Car 

The chairlift came East for the first 
time during the 1937-38 season. It was 
introduced in New Hampshire at 
Belknap Recreation Area (today 
Gunstock) in Gilford, and it was built 
by American Steel & Wire. But, for 
some reason, it did not make the 
impression that it should have because 
easterners then built two lifts that 
became curiosities rather than prece- 
dents. That same season, 1937-38, the 
State of New Hampshire built the first 
U.S. cable car at Cannon Mountain in 
Franconia, again engineered by 
American Steel & Wire but this time 
in conjunction with its European part- 
ner, Bleichert-Zuegg, which had built 
earlier cable cars. It was essentially a 
jigback design with small cabins. It was 
expensive for the results it produced in 
terms of transporting skiers, about 250 
per hour. No one else in North 
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America was to build a 
cable car within the 
next decade. 

New Hampshire 
continued to lead North 
America in lift-building 
the next season, 1938-39. 

Harvey Dow Gibson, 
president of New York 
City’s Manufacturers 
Trust bank, financed a 
one-of-a-kind con- 
veyance in his hometown 
of North Conway — the 
Skimobile. A unique cir- 
culating funicular, it con- 
sisted of individual cars, 
spaced about 40 feet 
apart, that were pulled by 
an underlying cable and 
ran on a continuous oval 
track a few feet above the 
snow. The Skimobile, 
which took skiers up the 
lower half of North 
Conways Mt. Cranmore, was designed 
and built by George Morton and Phil 
Robertson, architects of the original 
Moody Farm lift. 

The Skimobile had a very low 
capacity, about 250 skiers per hour, and, 
hence, a limited future. A second 
Skimobile, actually the upper stage of the 
first, was built to the top of Mt. 

Cranmore for the 1 939-40 season at the 
insistence of the new director of the 
Cranmore ski school, Hannes Schneider 
of St. Anton. A third Skimobile was built 
under the direction of Sepp Kober at the 
Homestead ski hill in West Virginia. And 
that was the end of the Skimobile story. 

In the meantime, the idea of over- 
head circulating wire rope had caught 
on. So had the J-bar, which despite 
Ernest Constants patents, was now up for 
grabs. An ad in the 1936-37 American Ski 
Annual drove the point home. It showed 
a skier gleefully riding a J-bar, over a 
printed offer by Ski Tows Inc. of 
Manchester, Vermont to build J-bars for 
all comers. The company claimed it had 
already installed tows at Plymouth and 
Intervale, New Hampshire; Manchester, 
Vermont; and Lake George, New 



York. Fred Pabst was credited in the 
December 11,1 936 Ski Bulletin with 
building the J-bar at Plymouth, and was 
obviously the founder of Ski Tows, Inc. 

In the West, J-bars appeared in places 
such as Cold Spring, California; Hyak, 
Washington; and Winter Park, Colorado. In 
the Midwest, Fred Pabst had erected two 
J-bars around Wausau, Wisconsin — lifts that 
he would soon bring east and plant at Big 
Bromley, Vermont. Canada had its own first 
J-bar at Chalet Cochand near Ste. 

Marguerite, not far from North America’s 
original rope tow, which was about to be 
overshadowed by this new technology. 

Chairlifts Proliferate 

Meanwhile, the larger resorts were 
mostly opting for chairlifts.The next 
chairlift to be installed after the 
Belknap chair was in 1938-39 at Joe 
Ryan’s brand-new Laurentian resort of 
Mont Tremblant.The Tremblant chair 
was followed by the chairlift at Alta, 

Utah, the same year (but it was not 
operational until the next season, 
1939-1940. 

The next winter, 1939-40, was a 
record-breaker for chairlifts. There were 
chairs installed at Timberline on 
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This Heron- designed double chair — the second for the 
U.S. — was erected at Berthoud Pass, Colo., in 1947. The 
impact on the skiing public was considerably more than dou- 
ble in terms of popular reception — and area gate receipts. 



Oregon’s Mt. Hood, Sugar Bowl in 
California’s Donner Pass, and near 
Gunnison, Colorado. A fourth chair that 
season was built at Wraith Hill in 
Anaconda, Montana. From a historical 
standpoint, the big news was Union 
Pacific president Averell Harriman s deci- 
sion to open Mt. Baldy at Sun Valley 
with three more chairs laid out in tan- 
dem under the direction of the new ski 
school director, Friedl Pfeifer. This was 
the first tandem, bottom-to-top chairlift 
system in the world, giving North 
American skiers access to an unprecedent- 
ed 3,000 feet of vertical. It also gave man- 
agement the option of closing the upper 
chair if the weather was unsuitable for ski- 
ing, while running the lower lifts. Sun 
Valley now owned six of the 1 1 chairlifts 
in the U.S. 

The chairlift’s popularity continued 
into the next season, 1940-41, with 
resort owners building single chairs at 
Stowe, Vermont, followed in the 1941-42 
season with chairs at Mt. Waterman, 
California; Barret Ridge, Wyoming; Libby 
Creek, Wyoming; and Glenwood Springs, 
Colorado. It was now the sixth season 



since the chairlift had 
been invented and there 
were 18 documented 
examples in North 
America. Nine of them 
had been built by 
American Steel and 
Wire, five were home- 
built, two were erected 
by Riblet, and two were 
built by the Aerial 
Tramway Company of 
Los Angeles. 

But chairlifts were 
expensive. There was 
room for a less expensive 
workhorse lift. The 1940- 
41 season saw the first 
two Constam T-bars 
arrive in North America 
to fill just that function. 
Brad Mead installed the 
first on the lower slopes 
of his ski area at Pico 
Peak, Vermont, where it 
carried 600 skiers per 
hour. The second was built at Mont 
Tremblant in the Laurentians to complete 
its lift system there. Ernest Constam him- 
self arrived to personally oversee the instal- 
lation of his first two North American T- 
bars. Pico’s “alpine lift,” or T-bar, was engi- 
neered by a pioneer wire rope manufac- 
turer, the John A. Roebling Co. ofTrenton, 
New Jersey, which was to become a major 
builder of T-bars as they became increas- 
ingly popular with skiers throughout the 
next few seasons, one reason being that it 
was the first lift lending itself to romance, 
earning the nickname “the he-and-she 
stick.” 

That season, 1940-41, Ernst 
Constam was 52 and a bachelor with no 
iron ties to his native Switzerland. 

Europe was in distress, much of it being 
overrun by Germany. Constam decided 
to stay in the U.S. and set up headquar- 
ters in Denver. 

World War II changed almost all 
parameters. From 1942 to 1945 there was 
a four-season hiatus in lift building as the 
U.S. government requisitioned all avail- 
able steel for its war effort. Chairlift con- 
struction, in fact, ceased until the 1945- 



46 season. Thereafter, in the glow of the 
Allies’ victory, pent-up demand resulted 
in 10 chairs being built during 1945-46 
and 1 946-47, including two in Aspen 
where American Steel & Wire built the 
No. 1 chair and pioneer lift designer Bob 
Heron cobbled together mining parts to 
build Aspen’s No. 2 lift to the top. It was 
the begnning of Aspen’s rise to the num- 
ber one spot in U.S. ski resorts. 

Riblet Double Chair Debuts 

The world’s first double chairlift was 
built in 1946 when Washington’s Mt. 
Spokane Ski Club, with the help of 
Riblet Tramways, erected its chair up 
Mt. Spokane. It was a bi-cable design 
constructed from a converted mining 
tramway that came from northern 
Idaho. The lift received considerable 
attention when newscaster Lowell 
Thomas, skiing’s most loyal friend 
among the celebrities, ventured out to 
ride it that first season. However, it oper- 
ated only three full seasons until the club 
closed it in 1 949. Riblet, on the other 
hand, capitalized on its initial entry into 
the ski industry to eventually become a 
dominant player in lift building. 

Riblet also capitalized on the trend 
toward double chairs as the design became 
more and more in demand. The double 
was such a companionable lift that, 
according to the inclinations of passen- 
gers, a ride could amount to a mini-blind 
date. The double also pleased resorts by 
bringing more skiers per hour to the top. 

The next season, Bob Heron 
designed the Berthoud Pass double chair, 
a bi-cable system completed in the fall of 
1947. From its inaugural season onward, 
the Berthoud double chair was a success 
and received much favorable comment. 

Nine single chairlifts were built in the 
U.S. that season for a total of 28 chairs 
nationwide, all but two being singles. But 
the T-bar was not to be denied. Ernst 
Constam was installing his lifts at a rate 
that surpassed all rival llifts. Over the next 
two decades, the number ofT-bars built 
far surpassed the number of chairlifts. By 
1949, Constam claimed more than 50 
installations in North America and adver- 
tised that “There are more Constam lifts 
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in the world than any other make.” 

The T-bar, however, had its drawbacks. 
For one thing, the early versions used a stiff 
spring action, and the jolt of the T-bar 
meeting the posterior at a fast clip was any- 
thing but relaxing. Further, the horizontal 
crosspiece was made of wood, which could 
leave splinters. Then there was the height 
problem. Two people of unequal height 
made poor partners because the shorter of 
the two would have to ride with the cross- 
piece in the small of the back or the taller 
would have to be pulled along by the cross- 
piece resting in the back of the knees. In 
cases of mismatch, one or the other rider 
was quite likely to fall off on the way up. 

Then there was the problem of the 
single rider. With only one aboard, the 
single rider suddenly found he or she 
was riding a swiveling device 
that was doing its best to slide 
its passenger into the snow. 

Some would arrive at the top 
desperately clinging to the T- 
bar from behind or dragging 
underneath it. 

The T-bar’s faults were 
addressed by another inven- 
tion that had just come to 
the U.S., another continuous- 
ly circulating overhead cable 
tow, the Pomalift. It arrived • 
in Canada at Ste. Marguerite 
in 1952 and in the U.S. at 
Arapahoe Basin in 1953, 
almost two decades after having been 
invented in France by Jean Pomagalski 
in 1936. 

The Poma required the rider to 
straddle a vertical bar that ran from a 
small disk on the bottom to the wire 
rope overhead. All the rider had to do 
was keep his or her legs somewhat 
together and stay balanced against the 
disk at ones posterior. The Poma was 
also available as a detachable — a first — 
which meant the rider could load from 
a comfortable standing position, with- 
out the mental angst of hooking onto a 
moving bar. Not only was the Poma 
simpler to ride than the T-bar, it was 
less expensive to install. 

Soon the Pomalift was taking a share 
of the market. It enabled a number of 



resorts to leap into major status at rela- 
tively low cost. The Poma, however, had 
its tradeoffs, one of them being that rid- 
ing with a cold metal shaft between the 
legs on a sub-zero day would send the 
skier right into the warming hut on top 
to stand with his back up against a radia- 
tor or a hot wood stove. And because it 
was a surface lift, it couldn’t challenge the 
chairlift, which was coming on stronger 
than ever. By 1955, there were 41 chair- 
lifts in North America and 62T-bars,J- 
bars, Pomalifts and “miscellaneous.” 

As skiers became more demanding 
of comfort in their sport, it began to be 
seen as beyond human endurance on cold 
days to have no choice but to sit on an 
exposed chair in a stiff chill wind. At 
Stowe and other eastern resorts, the man- 



agement offered blankets that could be left 
on the chair on top. But even blankets 
were not always sufficient; often, the only 
way to survive a ride was to pull a plastic 
grocery bag down over the head and, in 
effect, ride blind. The lift attendant at the 
top would shout when the rider was 
approaching the get-off point, giving the 
blind rider time to snatch the bag off and 
leap onto the exit ramp. A few manufac- 
turers produced chairs with protective 
transparent plastic hoods, called “bubble 
chain,” that could be lowered over the 
occupants. But the hoods tended to catch 
the wind and sway the chair to the point 
where the lift had to be shut down. 

Wildcat’s Cozy Gondola 

The first wind-proof lift arrived in 



North America during the 1957-58 sea- 
son. It was the first “gondola” lift and it 
was introduced at Wildcat, New 
Hampshire in 1957. The cabins were 
tied to an overhead continuously circu- 
lating cable from which the cabin was 
released for unloading at the top by a 
“detaching” mechanism, enabling the 
gondola car to be loaded at a standstill. 
The gondola gave skiers almost perfect 
shelter against wind. It also precluded 
observation from below'. This was 
demonstrated at Sugarbush, Vermont, 
where the Easts second gondola was 
built in 1958. It soon became the locus 
for winning or losing a certain wager, 
requiring a consensual couple within to 
be at the very least quick-change artists. 

Such rumored excitements aside, the 
gondola was by far the most 
expensive lift yet. It was to 
remain a signature lift, acquired 
for purposes of prestige rather 
than economic gain. In 1958, 
according to Ski Area 
Management, two gondolas were 
sold in North America, in con- 
trast to 14 chairlifts, 23 T-bars, 
25 Pomas and “miscellaneous” 
lifts. 

By 1960, an informed esti- 
mate put the total cable lifts in 
North America at 412, includ- 
ing 121 chairlifts and 291 T- 
bars, J-bars, Pomalifts, and “oth- 
ers.” Several hundred rope tows remained 
in use, although their numbers would 
gradually decline with the passing yean. 
Meanwhile, capacity to convey skiers 
uphill began to expand dramatically. In a 
single ten-year period following 1967, 
North American ski areas more than dou- 
bled the number of skiers they could carry 
up the mountain. The cause of the expo- 
nential growth in lift capacity was not the 
addition of more and more lifts, but rather 
a huge change in the technologies of wire 
rope and gearing that made new engineer- 
ing design possible. These changes in tech- 
nology were such that new lifts built in 
just the last half-dozen years of the 20th 
Century more than equalled the capacity 
of all the North American lifts that existed 
in 1965. 



As They Saw Us 

“With regard to the Poma, it must be said 
there were some serious drawbacks, notably in the 
USA.... Americans were very reticent with regard to 
I Pomalifts ] because their puritanism led them 
to view a pole between the legs as a concept that 
was morally suspect. ” — From the French book 
The Saga of Ski Lifts by Jack Lesage 
and Pierre Ratinaud, 1993 
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At the Museums 





Neptune Museum: 
Touring Treasures 



Doubling the pleasure, Gary Neptune 
displays the old alongside the new at his 
unique Boulder ski shop cum museum. 



Sharing wall space with more modern gear are early cross-country 
bindings, including a six-pin Rot tefella from the 1920s. 



the American 
Birkebeiner six 
times, racing in 
Norway’s 
Birkebeiner, and competing in the 
Swiss Engadine race as well. This love 
of cross-country racing, and cross- 
country touring — in Norway and in 
the Alps — is what informs the skiing 
part of the Gary Neptune 
Mountaineering and Ski Museum 
located in his shop on Broadway, at 
the south end of Boulder, one hour 
from the Denver airport. 

Although only a third of the collec- 
tions is related to skiing (the remainder is 
oriented to mountaineering), the 
materials on view are unique among 
American ski museums for they 
concentrate on cross-country racing 
and touring equipment. Among the 
comparatively small number of 
alpine skis, there is a very early 
Rossignol — from 1907 — which was 
obtained from a Chamonix antique 
dealer. The skis are only 170cm in 
length. (Abel Rossignol found that 
short skis were not popular and soon 
began producing longer ones.) 

There are Lund, Strand and 
Groswold skis, and the touring bind- 
ing collection, some 40 pairs, is 
highlighted by a pair of Bilgeri 
bindings donated by Peter Habeler, 
the first person to climb Everest 
without bottled oxygen. Occupying 



another special place is a pair of 
Rottefella bindings of the six-pin variety 
from the late 1 920s. Early boots, which 
Neptune claims are the most difficult to 
find, include a variety of touring and rac- 
ing models, many from the 1960s and 
1970s — Garys racing years. Poles are also 
on display, one of which is a special pair 
from the late innovator Paul Rainier. The 
10th Mountain Division is also well repr- 
esented with its own special exhibit. 

This is a private collection amassed 
from friends, customers and antique deal- 
ers. Gary Neptune’s business, Neptune 
Mountaineering, is conducted in 16,000 
square feet of retail space. Current prod- 
uct lines take up the floor space and the 
lower part of the walls. The remainder of 
the walls — “anywhere above six feet,” 
says Gary — serves as the display area. And 
crowded they are, with materials organ- 
ized by theme. Signage still needs some 
work, and what is not on view finds a 
storage place in the back room. 

At home, Gary owns a library of 
2,000 books, of which approximately 500 
deal with skiing. Editions of Nansen and 
Amundsen hold a special place, as does 
the Strand Magazine article in which 
Conan Doyle — with his guides, the Swiss 
Branger brothers — describes his adven- 
tures to the top of the Maienfeld Furka 



By John Allen 

G ary Neptune came to skiing 
and ski history from a moun- 
taineering background — seri- 
ous mountaineering: to the top of 
Everest in 1983, Makalu in 1987 and 
10 years later, to one of Pakistan’s 
8,000-meter peaks, Gasherbrum II. At 
this writing, he and his wife Bibi were 
preparing for the Arctic Circle race — a 
cross-country marathon of some 160 
kilometers over a period of three days. 
This Greenland race is not something 
new for Gary; he is an old hand at 
winter marathons, having competed in 



Lund, Strand and Groswold are among the 
collection 's early touring skis. 
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in the Swiss Alps. 

Every Thursday evening, Gary runs 
an informal program, during which he 
frequently shows slides and films of 
mountaineering, ski touring and cross- 
country racing — often from his own 
experiences.Visiting speakers present 
topics and/or films as well. Dick 
Durrance has shown some of his films, 
and there has been a film of telemark 
descents in India. Recently, Rune 
Gjeldnes talked about his unsupported 
crossing from Russia to Canada with 
Torry Larsen. These evenings draw a siz- 



able audience of anywhere from 100 to 
more than 400 people. 

Since the Colorado Ski Museum at 
Vail is largely downhill oriented, and 
Steamboat has its jumping heritage to 
foster, Gary Neptune’s museum is an 
interesting complement to other collec- 
tions in the state. There has been talk of 
loaning exhibits and fostering coopera- 
tion with other museums, and further 
discussions lie ahead. Currently, local 
schools are invited to explore the muse- 
um and, just to give things a classroom 
flavor, a quiz sheet is part of the program. 



The Neptune museum is not a 
research center but a place where the 
interested can view some of the special- 
ized materials not often found in other 
museums. And if you catch Gary 
Neptune in the shop, he’s a mine of his- 
toric information. % 



Neptune Mountaineering is open Monday- 
Friday 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Saturday- Sunday. 
8 a.m.-6 p.m. Closed January 1, Labor 
Day, Memorial Day, July 4th, and 
Christmas Day. Phone (303) 499-8866, 
e-mail gary@neptunemountaineering.com. 




You Are Invited to ISHA's 1 3th Annual Benefit Gathering 

March 22 - 28, 2004 



For the first time, see the remarkable Beekley International Collection of 
Skiing Art and Literature in its new home, the Mammoth Ski Museum. 

Enjoy superb spring skiing and lively, friendly apres-ski with folks who love the sport’s history, from all across North America. 
Stay at the newly renovated Mammoth Mountain Inn, with lifts virtually at the doorstep. The six-day, Monday-Sunday program 
includes a Welcome Reception, hosted by Mammoth Mountain • Warren Miller Lifetime Achievement Award and a retrospec- 
tive on his films, narrated by Warren Miller in person • Reception in the new Mammoth Ski Museum, surrounded by rare paint- 
ings, posters, magazine graphics, photographs, and ski books • Beekley Memorial Lecture and Dinner, after skiing at June 
Mountain • Final banquet and book awards. Meet the movers and shakers of Sierra skiing. Alt of this, plus lift tickets and guid- 
ed skiing, breakfasts, at least three dinners, and bus shuttle between mountain and town, are included in the package price. 

$1,195 per person double occupancy ($1,530 single occupancy) for six nights at the Mammoth Mountain Inn 
$790 for three days of lodging, breakfasts, receptions, and skiing March 22-24 

To secure your reservation, send check in the amount of $200 per person, to the International Skiing History Association, 

P.O. Box 644, Woodbury, CT 06798 

Travel Tip: Southwest Airlines offers inexpensive flights to Reno (Mammoth's gateway) from Hartford, CT, 
Providence, Rl, and Chicago's Midway airport. 
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The Brits and 
Their Unlikely 
Contribution 
to Skiing 

Its spiritual roots may be found in Norway, 
but it took a British obsession to make 
skiing an industry and a sport. 

By John Allen 

T he early fascination of the British with visiting the 
Alps is often attributed to the eighteenth-century 
writer and philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
though he, and the Romantics, were more moved by the 
image of the naturally virtuous mountain folk than of the 
mountains themselves. The Swiss before 1850 had climbed 
20 of their own peaks of between 
10,000 and 13,000 feet, including 
Jungfrau, Finsteraarhorn, Wildhorn, and 
Piz Bernina. Then the Brits arrived and 
scaled 31 of the 39 peaks climbed 
between 1850 and 1865. 

In December 1864, while the locals 
of St Moritz were floundering around 
in the Engadine valley on their home- 
made boards, several British aristocrats 
took Johannes Badrutt, host of the 
Engadiner Kulm Hotel in St Moritz, 
up on a bet that Badrutt had made a 
few months before: “Come back for 
Christmas as my guests, and if it’s not as 
warm and sunny as I say, I will pay 
your expenses.” The Christmas holiday 
was indeed warm and sunny, Badrutt 
did not have to make good on his bet, 
and a fashion for wintering in the Alps 
suddenly joined the already common 
custom of wintering abroad for health. 

The Swiss tourism infrastructure, 
which already catered for an extended 
summer visitor season with a large num- 
ber of “health stations,” was converted 
into winter use. In 1 880 the number of 
tourist beds stood at 43,850. The num- 
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“One's tumbles are one's tutors. ” (From Alpine Sport: A 
Sketchbook by Reginald Cleaner, 1922) 

ber doubled by 1894, and in 1912 reached 168,625. In that 
year, approximately 1 8,000 British would visit the Alps for 
“winter sporting.” From 1873 onward, St Moritz welcomed 
more visitors in winter than in summer. The first British 
tourists to Switzerland’s winter delights, however, moved 
around in sleighs or on skates. But a generation later — in the 
decades on either side of 1 900 — they took to skis and turned 
what was a local cultural activity into a 
highly popular sport. 

Some doctors liked to prescribe an 
extended stay on the Cote d’Azur for 
their neurasthenic patients, but to oth- 
ers, vigorous exercise seemed a better 
cure for the nervous exhaustion that 
many complained of than a sedentary 
sojourn by the Mediterranean. Hiking 
and mountaineering appealed in the 
summer; skating, tobogganing and, 
later, skiing were the attractions in 
winter. As early as 1842, Dr. John 
Davy had drawn attention to the 
“robust forms commonly witnessed in 
the peasantry of the higher Alps.” St 
Moritz, with its stunning vistas, was 
known for its recuperative air, and 
nearby Davos was publicized in the 
medical journal The Lancet as well as 
in such upper-class magazines as the 
Fortnightly Review. Even the wife of 
British radical socialist John Addington 
Symonds loved Switzerland “better 
than the South really; one feels a better 
human physically and morally among 
the snows.” Her husband — 
Renaissance historian, aesthete and 




Burberry's 1912 skiing costume of 
gabardine was “an irreproachably thought- 
out garment” — patch pockets on the skirt, 
covered by a double-buttoned Norfolk jacket 
with high neck. Altogether “a thoroughly 
workmanlike garment. ” (From Country 
Life, Dec. 7, 1912) 
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scholar of homosexuality — might have agreed, but already 
in 1 882 he was warning that Davos was in danger of 
degenerating into “an ill-drained, overcrowded, gaslighted 
center of cosmopolitanism, disease and second-rate gaiety.” 
The annual number of visitors to Davos was 13,000 by the 
turn of the century; almost exactly the same number who 
had visited the entire country of Norway. 

Symonds obviously did not like the company of the dis- 
eased — tuberculosis was common in those pre-penicillin 
days and Switzerland was the place to go for treatment. Yet 
Switzerland’s sanitoriums were built in just the venues 
where winter sport was at its best. For some years there was 
an uneasy mix of the two. Yet by 1907 and probably earlier, 
there were so many winter enthusiasts that winter sports 
were seen as a danger to the Riviera hotel trade, while 
alpine hotels such as the Grand Hotel in Arosa began 
advertising themselves as “First Class House — No Invalids.” 
In the Jura, the range of hills running south and 
west from Basel to north of Geneva, a sign boasted 
“One of the healthiest places in Switzerland: No 
Consumptives Admitted.” 

From the early 1890s, skiing was in the news 
across Europe. Some had seen pictures of it in the 
illustrated weekly magazines, others had a 
Norwegian acquaintance, and not a few had read 
Fridtjof Nansen s account of his epic crossing of 
the Greenland icecap on skis in 1888. Nansens 
The First Crossing of Greenland (1890) was pub- 
lished simultaneously in Norwegian and English 
and soon translated into German and French. 

These were, to a man, members of the wealthier 
classes. Their new enthusiasm coincided with the 
belief that skiing had been responsible for 
Norway’s political and cultural regeneration. 

Woodsmen, hunters, postmen, border guards, 
and Alpine farmers checking their flocks used skis 
purely for transport. When the leisured classes took to skis, 
though, they did so first for amusement, then for sport. The 
techniques they adopted were copied from the Norwegians 
and Norse terminology and techniques dominated. 

The British Appeal 

But the wealthy of Europe, led by the British, generally 
chose not to travel to Norway, having already taken to 
mountaineering in Switzerland. The new sport appealed to 
the type of Brit whose public school had taught him to con- 
quer his fears and subdue faraway peoples and places. 
Switzerland provided an outpost where the English amateur 
ethos could show the world the right way to conduct sport. 
This same class had the civilizing mission of taming nature. 

In Switzerland they insisted on cleared pistes and favorable 
railway rates, and created a little England in the alpine hotels. 

It still required character and moral commitment to get 



out and about in freezing weather. To some, it may have 
seemed as if God had invited them to enjoy their exertions 
among the wonders of his creation — some 30 per cent of 
the male members of the Ski Club of Great Britain in 1905 
were clergymen. Henry Lunn, who initiated the British 
interest in skiing in the 1890s by organizing the first groups 
to go skiing in the Alps, was a retired Methodist missionary 
to India, and his son Arnold, later knighted in 1952 for his 
services to British skiing and Anglo-Swiss relations, was a 
noted Catholic controversialist. The other mainstay of the 
Ski Club of Great Britain in its early days was the military 
officer class: 44 percent in 1905. Switzerland offered an 
extension of the society of the public school and officers’ 
mess, where there was “British control.” Arnold Lunn later 
recalled the time a Swiss hotelier at Miirren admitted two 
Germans to his hotel. The British Club committee imme- 
diately met with the Swiss owner and the Germans left the 
next day. The Times of London noted in 1906, and 

again in 1908, that 
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the Germans from time to time 

attempted to threaten British control in Switzerland, just as 
they were challenging Britain’s naval supremacy. 

Initially, though, people came to the Alps for their 
health, for skating, for tobogganing, for being seen and — 
only marginally — for skiing. Most found the area behind 
their hotel sufficient for their skiing. At first, there were just 
three recognized ski centers in Switzerland — Grindehvald, 
Davos and St Moritz — but by 1910 the list had expanded, 
with 13 villages supplying weekly snow reports to The 
Times in 1912. 

The Ski Club of Great Britain and the Public Schools 
Alpine Sports Club were the two organizations responsible 
for this development. The latter was not a regular club at 
all, but a London-based commercial venture operated by 
Henry Lunn, who reserved entire hotels for his clientele. 
Lunn had come to the tourist business by way of arranging 
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ecumenical conferences, and winter sporting arrangements 
proved profitable. He introduced his first group to skiing in 
Chamonix, in the French Alps, in 1898. Lunn gave the 
Public Schools Alpine Sports Club an exclusive appeal by 
specifying that any member of Whites, Boodles, the 
Athenaeum, or similar university clubs could join. Arnold 
Lunn later was to scold skiers whose “minds remain forever 
in England,” and who were unhappy if their hotels con- 
tained foreigners. But that was exactly what made his 
fathers club so successful. Writing in 1927, Sir Martin 
Conway, a past president of the club, judged that through it, 
“members formed an assemblage which seemed to produce 
the old kind of comradeship which formerly existed in 
Switzerland.” One member, a Dr. Lemmon, was met in his 
resort by a large sign erected by the club saying “Welcome 
to Morgins ,” and then enjoyed a sociable game of cards 
with 10 other visitors. “I only know,” he wrote in the clubs 
yearbook in 1914, “that from the first moment I felt at 
home, with none of that wondering how I should like the 
place or the people.” 

Tided and Well-Schooled Abound 

The wondering was never really a factor since members’ 
affiliations and backgrounds were listed. In 1914, of the 
5,432 members (which included 1,370 women), 503 were 
educated at Eton, 252 at Harrow, 186 at Rugby, 170 at 
Marlborough, 162 at Charterhouse, 117 at Winchester, 102, 
98, and 90 at Haileybury, Cheltenham and Clifton respec- 
tively. There were 768 army officers, 79 naval officers, 179 
clergy, and 311 held titles. And there were 57 Members of 
Parliament, including the then Prime Minister H.H. 
Asquith, the Home Secretary, Postmaster General and Lord 
Privy Seal. Imperial governors of Australia, Bombay and 
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Hong Kong could happily swap stories 
with field marshals and any number of 
major-generals. The medical officer to 
the Sultan of Zanzibar could compare 
notes with the laryngologist of the royal 
household. An international polo player, 
a cycling champion, an Olympic oars- 
man and a world-record-holding skater 
could discourse on the merits of their 
sports with international cricketers, asso- 
ciation footballers and rugby enthusiasts, 
not a few of whom were “sporting par- 
sons,” including one Rt. Rev. Bishop. 

This was the top drawer, and it was, 
as Miss Monica Cousins explained in 
1914 about Camfer, a small resort close 
to St Moritz, “just one big English fam- 
ily.” The family did get into an occa- 
sional squabble over the latest dance 
crazes. Happily, at Lenzerheide at least, 
proponents of the Bunny Hug consent- 
ed “to modify their transports" and a rift was avoided. 
Though Henry Lunn failed in his paternalistic attempt to 
have the bars close at 1 1 p.m. in the years immediately 
before the First World War, Miirren still had a reputation as 
“a place where grown-ups were treated like children.” 

Unlike the primarily social Public Schools Alpine Sports 
Club, the Ski Club of Great Britain, founded in 1903, spent its 
time devising tests and competitions. At this time, the hotel pop- 
ulation had “an aversion to more than gentle exertion,” accord- 
ing to founding member W. R. Rickmers. Another founding 
member, E. C. Richardson, writing for a Norwegian audience, 
put it another way: they tried skiing “first for the joke of the 
thing,” but then succumbed. Norwegians, though, could not 
comprehend how skiing might be attempted as a lark. But 
Richardson also realized what Henry Lunn knew — that people 
wanted to be with their fellow countrymen in particular venues. 
He was well aware that “any suggestion of change is treated with 
undisguised hostility.” The reason did not lie in the merits of a 
particular ski station, but in who was staying there. 

The British were not the only people to enjoy the new 
sport. In the years before World War I, the wealthier sectors 
of society in Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Prague, Paris, 

Grenoble and Turin had also taken to skiing. Viennese high 
society had easy access to the slopes at Potzleinsdorf. Later 
they took the train to Semmering, Miirzzuschlag and par- 
ticularly to Lilienfeld, where Mathias Zdarsky, founder of 
the ski school, demanded discipline and orthodoxy from 
his students, drilling thousands over the years in a military 
manner and teaching them the stem turn, a distinctive 
technique that relied on the use of one pole. 

On mountain ranges across Germany, individuals often 
inspired their friends to try skiing, and active groups were 
formed. Indeed, such was the proliferation of skiing clubs 
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throughout Europe that the Norwegians were concerned 
that the rest of Europe was corrupting what they consid- 
ered their own national sport, and they organized the first 
international ski congress in 1910 to ensure that they con- 
trolled skiing themselves. This meeting was a forerunner of 
the Federation Internationale de Ski (FIS), founded in 
1924, which in spite of its French name was dominated by 
Scandinavians until after World War II. 

Meanwhile, the British continued their interest in sum- 
mer ascents of the alpine peaks and soon took to trying to 
emulate these exploits in winter on skis. They took to 
crossing cols, spending the nights in lonely huts with their 
summer-guides-turned-winter-mentors, and strove for the 
peaks. Arnold Lunn, who had first skied at age 10 in 1898, 
was initially taken by straight mountaineering but soon 
turned to ski mountaineering. 

It is true that the vast majority of sportsmen and women 
in the Swiss hotels went there to gaze at the mountains, not 
to struggle up them, let alone fly down them, on skis. The 
great mountaineer W.A.B. Coolidge did “not reckon ‘skiing’ 
to be any part of mountaineering.” To Arnold Lunn, though, 
skis saved many hours on the return trip, as well as providing 
a great deal of exhilarating pleasure — “ It is,” he confided to 
his diary, “the nearest approach to flying.” Lunn was veering 
towards the use of skis for sport, for the thrill of the downhill 
rush — hence Lunn’s interest, engagement, and protracted 
promotion of down-mountain skiing for its own sake. 

Lunn’s Grand Test 

Proselytising for a downhill race in 1913, Lunn claimed it 
would be “the finest and most conclusive test of ski-ing.” 
The key word of this claim was “test.” For Lunn, the 
descent from a mountain peak was as challenging as the 
climb up: the degree of slope, differing snow conditions, 
changing weather, and natural objects all tested the skier. 
Once in the trees, the skier had to negotiate the glades, the 
curving paths, the slippery logging roads while descending 
to the inn on the valley floor. In order to prepare and test a 
mans ability to ski among the high peaks, races down 
mountains were invented. Some required elongated turns, 
others, with shorter and sharper curves demanded more 
control of the ski. The downhill — often called the straight 
race, since the mark of an accomplished skier was a straight 
track — was the test to simulate the speedy descent from 
peak to tree line. The slalom tested the ability to negotiate 
curves; it simulated tree running. 

These two disciplines had their origin in the tests pre- 
scribed by the Ski Club of Great Britain in on-snow trials 
that were supposed to prove the all-round capability of the 
skier. Arnold Lunn took his third-class test on January 10th, 
1905, while still a schoolboy at Harrow: “Up and down 
1,500 feet in two hours. Passed easily” he noted in his diary, 
“though skis were coming off the whole way up. Came 




"Swiss, is he? He’s about the only foreigner staying in the hotel. 
(Punch, Nov. 6, 1933) 



down with ski unfastened.” The test became only slightly 
more organized: “Climb 1,500 feet in one hour and twenty 
minutes. Down in twelve minutes. ‘Style’ is a factor — he 
who habitually uses sticks to control ski is supposed to be 
disqualified.” 

Early races were equally uncontrolled. In 1910, while 
leading the unflagged race at Montana, Switzerland, known 
as the Roberts of Kandahar (the predecessor of the modern 
downhill, named after a British war hero and personal 
friend of Lunn’s), the eventual winner, Cecil Hopkinson, 
met Lunn down the course and stopped for a chat and a 
drink. Three miles across a glacier was followed by a 4,000- 
foot descent on windswept crust. The last thousand feet 
were “a test of tricky wood running.” 

The Slalom Race Arrives 

The word “slalom” is derived from the Norwegian slalaam , 
but the modern race owes little to Norwegian influence. 
Norwegians had a variety’ of laam (“tracks”): Kneikelaam 
(run with bumps), Ufselaam (run off a cliff), Hoplaam (run 
with a jump or jumps), Svinglaam (run with turns), and a 
dare-devil run mixing all obstacles, the Uvyrdslaam (wild 
run). The Slalaam was a descent around natural obstacles. 
Although this had been included in a race in Norway in 
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Fun and games on skis with sweaters — the first unisex garment. This group way well 
have been taking part in a gymkhana contest. 

1879, it had not proved popular. Various experimental 
obstacle and turning races were tried in Germany in the 
first years of the 20th century. Austrian Mathias Zdarsky 
had staged his Torlauf (an 85-gate race) on the 
Muckenkogel outside Lilienfeld in 1905. These races were 
all conceived as testing runs, more for technique than for 
speed. Lunn, though, did not know of Zdarsky s 
Wertungsfahren — a judged alpine run — nor does he appear 
to have known of the Germans’ Kunstlauf Hindernislauf and 
Stilgemdsse Lauf (skill race, obstacle race, style point race), 
comprising various difficulties to test the 
ability to negotiate a hill rather than the 
mere speed at which it could be descend- 
ed. 

Lunn placed little branches in the snow 
to define the course in early races, then 
flags, and later gates, and went on to pub- 
lish debates, rules, and their changes over 
the years. He succeeded in gaining interna- 
tional acceptance of both downhill and 
slalom after World War I. Rules were pub- 
lished for clubs in the 1922-23 season, and 
further regulations regarding style — such as 
a 10-second penalty for sitting down at 
one flag before going on to the next — 
remained in force until the mid- 1920s, by 
which time downhill and slalom had 
become events on the racing calendar. 

By then, their popularity could be 
attributed to the thrill of speed. All of a 
sudden, it seemed, man had found a way to 
travel as fast as the animals and with as 
much grace. But he had to be taught 
how to do it. That was the great life work 
of the Austrian Hannes Schneider, whose 



Arlberg technique — a low crouch and a lift 
and swing into the turn — enabled skiers 
(with much practice) to swirl down the 
mountainsides in an exhilarating controlled 
schuss, equaled only by the beauty of the 
motion. Lunn and Schneider combined to 
set up the Arlberg-Kandahar race in 1928 
and it soon became the premier racing 
event in Europe. 

Few of today’s skiers know that it was a 
small segment of Britain’s population that 
set skiing on its modern course, or that 
one man, Arnold Lunn, gave form to the 
alpine disciplines. Walter Amstutz, the most 
important early Swiss supporter of alpine 
events, summed up Lunn s contribution 
when he wrote in 1974, “He opened up a 
new epoch and it bore his personal stamp.” 
Lunn turned skiing from a national 
Norwegian culture into a civilized sport. This transforma- 
tion gave to alpine skiing a British mold in the 1 920s, 
which survived the 1930s despite being at odds with the 
Nazi sports ethic of win at all costs. 

The English “moment” of being the agent of skiing’s 
modernization was shortlived, but the men and the moun- 
tains they played upon gave to Switzerland — and in some 
measure to alpine Europe and the world — the basis for 
modern winter tourism and its racing spin-off, downhill 
and slalom competition. 



You can always sport in couples. Seatring the bindings of a lady was considered the 
gentleman's job. Note the long scarves — de rigeur prior to World War I. (From 
Alpine Sport: A Sketchbook by Reginald Cleaver, 1 922) 
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Hotel St. Bernard: Through the Generations 

Jean Mayer not only brought Gallic charm and a culinary cachet to Taos Ski Valley. He also 
taught visitors to ski like Gustavo, Ingemar, Phil, and Bode. 



By Seth Masia 

T he St. Bernard, the tiny hostelry 
that forms the center of social 
life at Taos Ski Valley, New 
Mexico, is almost unique in North 
America. Under its original family 
management for 43 years, it has resis- 
ted all pressure to expand, modernize, 
and corporatize. It retains its charm, 
warmth, and close personality two 
generations later. 

The personality is that of Jean Mayer, 
the fireplug Frenchman who served as ski 
school director, now technical director, of 
the Taos Ski School since 1959. Jean runs 
the St. Bernard restaurant and hotel the 
way he runs the ski school, with one 
hand draped companionably over a guests 
shoulders and, when not in ski school, a 
bottle of good wine in the other. 

Born in Paris in 1936, Jean belongs 
to that generation of French youth 
whose parents fled the German occupa- 
tion for friendlier territory. Under 
German rule, Charles Mayer, an attorney, 
found his profession and his income 
effectively suspended, so he took the 
family to Cap d’ Antibes, about as far 
from Paris as he could get without flee- 
ing the country. The following year, with 
his wife Nicole, he opened a restaurant 
in Nice, largely in order get the food 
allocations needed to feed their children. 
At age 5, Jean was already training to be 
a restaurateur. 

During the postwar years Jean went 
to school in Combleux, the pretty little 
resort town near Megeve. At 17, in 1953, 
he was French national junior ski cham- 
pion. Then he headed to the U.S., to 
work in the kitchen at the Hotel Pierre 
in New York City and, later, to graduate 
from the School of Hotel Management 




(Above) The Hotel St. Bernard. “We offer comfort 
but not luxury. ... What we are is romantic,” says 
Mayer (inset). 



at Cornell. 

In the spring of 1954 Jean broke a 
leg at a ski race in Stowe. Hobbling 
around New York with his hotel school 
diploma and his cast still fresh, he could- 
n’t find a job. 

So he enlisted for a three-year hitch 
with the U.S. Army’s 10th Mountain 
Division. Assigned to lead the ski patrol 
at the Armed Forces Recreational Center 
in Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Sergeant 
Jean Mayer was stationed there in 
November 1956 when Russian forces 
crushed the Hungarian Revolution. 
Working with the Special Forces, Mayer 
guided refugees across the borders from 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia into 
Austria and West Germany. 

Jean wanted to go back to the U.S. 
permanently — and the Army made it 
possible. The Army called Bill Judd, 
then head of the National Ski Patrol, 
who sounded out his friends in the 



U.S. The result were job offers from 
Pete Seibert at Loveland Basin, 
Colorado, and Ernie Blake at Taos. 

Both men were interested in a hot 
skier who could cook and run hotels. In 
1957, Seibert was looking for money to 
start a ski resort. Blake had a lift running 
and an operating lodge. He needed 
someone to organize a ski school and 
run a restaurant. 

Jean met Christian Pravda at 
Garmisch and discovered that Blake had 
offered the ski school job to both men. 
“Typical of Ernie,” Jean says now. Pravda 
had no hotel or restaurant experience, so 
Jean got the job. 

Jean arrived in Taos on Christmas 
Eve, 1957 and went straight to work. He 
had a ski school to organize, and knew 
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just what he wanted to do. At 
Garmisch, the ski school had adapted the 
ski week as a way to handle Americans 
on military leave. Grouped by ability, 
each class spent the entire week skiing 
and eating and carousing with a single 
instructor. They learned to ski, and they 
made great friends. Jean loved the cama- 
raderie. With Jean as Technical Director, 
the Ernie Blake Ski School would repli- 
cate that system. 

Blake also needed to create a restau- 



rant. Taos guests 
and staff stayed 
at the Hondo 
Lodge, a vast 
one-room log 
structure. By 
hanging blankets 
from the rafters, 
Jean did his best 
to provide sepa- 
rate dormitories 
for men and 
women. “Why 
bother?” said 
Ernie. “As soon 
as the lights go off 
they share beds 
anyway.” It was 
not an environ- 
ment conducive 
to classy dining. 

Blake offered 
Jean a separate 
piece of land on 
which to build the restaurant. The plan 
was to serve three meals a day. Guests 
had to be able to ski in and out, so the 
site was a steep lot above the bottom of 
Lift 1 . Skiers arriving from anyplace on 
the mountain would have to glide right 
past the deck. Jean already had a name 
for the place: St. Bernard, for the patron 
saint of alpinists and skiers. 

Jean wrote home to Nice, saying 
“Come on over and bring money.” Papa 
and Mama sold everything and arrived in 
the spring of 1 958 ready to 
help build the restaurant. 
They brought along their 
chef.Yvon Silve, and their 
second son Dadou. 

Construction on the 
restaurant went quickly, fol- 
lowing sketches of the 
kitchen and dining room 
layout provided by Charles. 
Most of the lumber was cut 
on site, from trees cleared off 
the new Snakedance run. 

Ski racer, instructor and Taos 
artist Malcom Brown built 
the lovely round fireplace 
with its dramatic copper 
flue. Jean used tough, easily 



cleaned Mexican tiles for the floor of all 
the public places — he knew the lunch 
crowd would track in snow and mud. 

The restaurant was a single-story 
structure, roughly 1 00 feet long and 50 
feet in width. The kitchen ran along the 
north side, and sunlight poured into the 
dining room through a wall of windows. 
Guests could peer upward to watch 
skiers emerging from the steep woods. 

“Part of the deal with Ernie was that 
we would feed the staff," Jean says. “So 
for the first five years the lifts closed 
down at lunchtime while everyone — lift 
operators, ski instructors, patrollers, and 
guests — sat down to eat.” 

Chef Yvon Silve set to work. A noto- 
rious poacher and ladies’ man, between 
hunting trips he established one of the 
earliest outposts of what would come to 
be known as noiwelle cuisine — classic 
French dishes lightened with the copious 
addition of fresh local vegetables. The 
boisterous Taos staff ate better than they j 
had any right to expect, and the dining 
room burst at the seams at every meal. 

The following summer Jean and the 
family added roughly 1 ,000 square feet 
to the dining room by pushing the south 
wall out 10 feet. The expanded dining 
room seats 140 today. 

By 1962, Jean was ready to add hotel 
rooms, but he had no money left. 

Renaissance man Chilton Anderson came 
to the rescue. The ski school’s top instruc- 
tor, Anderson was also a gendeman 
rancher and virtuoso cellist. Together, Jean 
and Chilton formed the St. Bernard 
Corporation. They built an extension 
eastward and then put up a second story 
containing 28 tiny hotel rooms. At 17 by 
1 3 feet, the rooms barely accommodated 
a bed and wardrobe, but the view of the 
mountain from each room was spectacu- 
lar. Besides, no one spent much time in 
the rooms except to sleep off the exer- 
tions of the Ski Week day and a dinner 
with wine. The dining room sat at an ele- 
vation of 9,200 feet, so a botde of wine 
went a long way. Sometime later, a line of 
half a dozen roomier A-frames were built, 
lined up to the west. 

In the early years, almost half of 
Jean s Ski Week guests rode the Santa Fe 
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Dadou and Jean demonstrate their jumping skills for Wolfgang Lert, who snapped them in 
this early photo in front of the St. Bernard. 



Railroad from Chicago, an overnight 
trip. Alan Crane was one of them. For 
years, he brought his whole family down 
for two weeks at a time and worked in 
the evenings as unpaid labor in the ski 
shop and behind Jeans bar, just to be part 
of the action. Crane was no exception. 

As Jean had guessed, the Ski Week 
inspired that kind of loyalty. 

Another set of perennials came out 
of the ski business and the ski racing 
community. Howard Head and the 
Bogner importers, Wolfgang Lert and 
Hans Hagemeister, all old friends of 
Ernie Blake, came through regularly. 
Beginning in 1960, after the Squaw 
Valley Olympics, Jeans old friends from 
the French team began turning up: Leo 
Lacroix, Guy Perillat, Jean Vuarnet. The 
Sixties were the era of French domi- 
nance, and the Taos Ski School, with Jean 
as technical director, became a shrine for 
pilgrims of the French technique. Taos- 
trained instructors like Weems Westfeldt, 
Victor Frohlich, Henry Hornberger and 
Gordon Briner took the new racer-based 
thinking off to ski resorts in Colorado. 

The St. Bernard needed summer 
business. Chilton Anderson founded the 
Taos School of Music in 1962, filling the 
hotel with his own string section. 
Professional cyclists took advantage of 
the thin air to tune up their lungs. 
Summers provided some excitement: In 
1967, the A-frames caught fire during the 
music school, and Jean had to organize a 
midnight bucket brigade until the Taos 
fire department, 1 7 miles away, finally 
arrived. Dozens of musicians in pajamas, 
along with most of the full-time valley 
residents, got soaking wet in the cold 
night air. Once the firemen had every- 
thing under control, Jean opened the 
kitchen and produced a first-class meal 
for the whole crew. 

Claude Gohard took over the chef 
duties and ran the St. Bernard kitchen at a 
consistendy high standard for the next 30 
years. There were some changes. In 1964, 
Dadou Mayer and his wife Use opened 
their own hotel, the up-scale Edelweiss, 
whose guests dined at the St. Bernard. 
Lunch in the main dining room was now 
reserved for hotel guests, while non-guests 



could chow down at the outdoor grill on 
the new second-story deck. The deck 
afforded a wonderful view up Als Run, 
the steep and interminable bump run that 
defines the lower mountain at Taos. 

The upper mountain steeps — 
Kachina, Castor & Pollux, Lorelei — 
remain Jean’s playground. From the 
beginning he has led the top Ski Week 
class onto double-black terrain and, at 
age 67, continues doing it today Jean 
and brother Dadou made a career of 
analyzing technical developments on the 
World Cup circuit. He insists that his 
instructors, and his expert-level guests, 
absorb and adopt what the world’s best 
racers are doing. In the 1970s, Jean 
taught his guests to ski like Gustavo 
Thoeni. In the 80s, it was Ingemar 
Stenmark and Phil Mahre. 

For the past two winters 
he’s been teaching them to 
ski like Bode Miller. 

Meanwhile, not much 
has changed at the St. 

Bernard. Jean has eight chil- 
dren, and on school holidays 
they help out in the dining 
room. Ski Week groups 
straggle into the St. Bernard 
bar at the end of each day, as 
they always have. Families — 
to the third generation — 
check in and out on 
Saturdays. 

The Edelweiss burned 



down in 1995; it was rebuilt, but Dadou 
no longer owns the lodge. The family 
focus is the St. Bernard. After Gohard 
retired as chef, Jean hired Isao Kozaks, a 
classically trained French chef who brings 
to his art the Japanese taste for extraordi- 
nary crisp vegetables. Training with Isao is 
the apprentice Chris White, who will 
attend the Culinary Institute of America 
this year in upstate New York. The tradi- 
tion will continue. 

The St. Bernard has not grown. The 
rooms are still small and want for phones. 
A vacationing skier can check in and 
leave the city behind. “It’s still the moun- 
tain that matters,” Jean says. “We offer 
comfort but not luxury. Why would you 
want to bring the amenities of the city 
here? What we are is romantic.” % 




Former Edelweiss proprietors Use and Dadou Mayer 
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Where Are They Now 



Pres Rolls On, Elissa s Risky Business 




Pres Smith 

Vermont Trailblazer 

It was almost 50 years ago that this 
writer, sitting at his Ski Magazine desk 
in Norwich, Vermont, first interviewed 
a lean, 22-year-old named Preston 
Leete Smith. He had recently com- 
pleted a winter of literally living on a 
mountain in central Vermont, studying 
it as a site for the ski area he wanted 
to build — a ski area that would later 
be known as Killington, and which he 
would build into the largest and most 
innovative ski operation in the East. It 
would also become the basic building 
block for the first real ski area con- 
glomerate, S-K-I. 

Today, Pres Smith, as lean and as 
focused as ever, can look back on 
it all, without regrets, and say, “Life is 
good!” He has lived for the past seven 
years in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, in a 
handsome, spacious house. It is the sort 
of style that was enabled by his sale of 
the S-K-I empire in February 1996. 

Pres has never looked back. “When I 
got out of the business, I really separated 
myself from it. I loved the business, and 
the sport itself, but I didn't want to sit 
around and watch. I turned over a new 
page and just moved on,” he says today. 
There’s no Monday-morning-quarter- 
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backing, no comments on the per- 
formance of the American Skiing 
Company, which now owns 
Killington. The extent of his staying 
in touch with his old world is to 
check in with old colleagues and 
friends, like Hank Lunde, his right- 
hand man at Killington and today 
president of Stowe Mountain Resort. 

Pressed to comment on what he 
sees, he says, “I wish the industry 
would do more to sell riding and ski- 
ing by emphasizing the qualities we all 
know are there and that so many other 
average people would enjoy as a sport. 

I think it's fine that some people want 
to go spiraling upside-down, but it 
doesn't relate to the average person ” 

While he may have traded the 
Green Mountains for the Sun Belt, 

Pres is still a devoted skier, and this 
past winter saw him cruising the 
steeps of Jackson Hole. “It was great 
spending some time with Jerry Blann,” 
he says, referring to the resort's presi- 
dent, who ran Southern California's 
Big Bear from 1988 to 1993, when 
Pres had owned it. 

Pres is also an avid rollerblader, 
logging countless miles on his every- 
other-day outings. “I love it,” he says. 
“It's very rhythmical, a good, stretchy 
sort of exercise that uses lots of leg 
power. It’s good for keeping in shape, 
and it's not hard on the joints.” The 
statement reflects a man who has 
always prided himself on being in 
superb physical condition. His 
description of the setting he enjoys is 
also vintage Pres: “I rollerblade a lot 
along the beach, where there's the 
ocean and palm trees — and lots of 
lovely ladies.” 

As the man says, “Life is good!” 

— David Rowan 




Elissa Slanger 

Woman’s Way Pioneer 

I first met Elissa Slanger 25 years ago 
at Vail, Colorado. We were attending a 
conference of ski instructors, organized 
to explore the humanist stir in sports 
inspired by Tim Gallwey’s book, The 
Inner Game of Tennis, and its offshoot. 
Inner Skiing. She was there to gather 
information for her newly launched 
Woman’s Way Ski Seminars. As an edi- 
tor for Skiing Magazine, I was there to 
gather information and write an article 
about Elissa. Budgets being tight, Elissa 
and I ended up sharing a room, and 
soon after writing our own book. Ski 
Woman’s Way, spreading the word that 
learning to ski could be a joyous expe- 
rience for women. 

Twenty-five years ago, Elissa Slanger 
was already a formidable ski instructor, 
at that time the only woman to have 
been both a director and an examiner 
in the Far West Ski Instructors’ 
Association. Nevertheless, distressed 
that the women she observed taking 
ski lessons so often found learning to 
ski a painful and humiliating experi- 
ence, she rallied a group of women ski 
instructors and offered a ski week for 
Continued on page 38 
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Sporthaus Westwood: 
Ski Shop to the Stars 

Dev Jennings’ bright idea drew top talent and 
the best clientele. But fortunes changed. The 
first in a series on early ski shops. 

By Wolfgang Lert 

C ompared to today's large-resort and big-city ski 
emporiums, most early ski shops were primitive 
and determinedly rustic. The decor, more often 
than not, consisted of a few wood shingles and fake logs 
nailed to the back wall and perhaps an occasional poster or 
ski photograph. 

Many of the early ski shops did not start out as such but 
were transformed from fishing and camping stores whose 
owners looked with distrust at the suspiciously liberal and 
generally impecunious young customers. Some of the own- 
ers had to be taught and dragged into the business by per- 
suasive ski reps. Nevertheless, their 
shops became the favorite hangouts 
and virtual clubs of local skiers, the 
place where you could argue endless- 
ly about the credibility of snow 
reports and the reliability of the new- 
fangled safety bindings, the place 
where you could check the bulletin 
board and cadge rides to the local 
slopes, the forum where you could 
discuss whether the rising price of lift 
tickets was justified by the great 
invention for meeting members of 
the opposite sex, the double chairlift. 

The first Southern California ski 
shop was the result of such an 
unforeseen and unexpected transfor- 
mation. It started with just a few 
tubes of wax next to the cash register 
of Van Degrift's Shoe Store in downtown Los Angeles. 

Soon the pressure of Southern California's rapidly expand- 
ing ski population forced owner Tyler Van Degrift to trans- 
form it from a shoe store into Van Degrift s Ski Hut. 

But the shop that for years led the parade in Southern 
California was cut from a different cloth. Sporthaus 
Westwood was conceived as a specialty ski shop from the 
start. The “Sporthaus” appellation was the brainchild of a 
prominent Utah ski racer and promoter, Dev Jennings. 
Jennings, who had been named to the U.S. 1948 Olympic 
Ski Team, was a member of the Utah ski cabal (Jack 
Reddish, Dick Movitz) that for several years dominated 
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Yves Latrcille checks out a ski for a group o f young racers. 



American ski racing. 

Jennings picked up the “Sporthaus” name while traveling 
in Europe, most probably from Sporthaus Schuster in 
Munich, the number one supplier for mountaineering 
expeditions and the source of the best in climbing and ski- 
ing equipment. It was a good, easily pronounced name, 
combining an internationally understood term, sport, with 
a word from the German-speaking Alps of Austria, 

Germany and Switzerland. Jennings 
opened America’s first Sporthaus in 
Salt Lake City, operated it with consid- 
erable success, and then, with an eye 
on the burgeoning California skier 
population, went on to export the 
name to Southern California. 

To get Sporthaus Westwood started, 
Jennings hired a hot skier from the 
Laurentians, French-Canadian Yves 
Latreille. Latreille belonged to the 
group of Crazy Canucks that included 
Yvan Tache, Pierre Jalbert, and Ernie 
McCulloch. Known for their high 
spirits and outrageous skiing ability, 
they taught skiing at Sun Valley and 
other ski areas, including Southern 
California's Snow Valley, and they 
raced successfully here and abroad. 

Latreille had neither the money nor business savvy to run 
the shop on his own, so he enlisted John and Sally 
(Neidlingcr) Hudson — one of a duo of ski racing twins and 
the daughter of a Dartmouth dean — to join him as partners 
and the three incorporated the shop in 1951. John was a 
young sports-minded entrepreneur who saw Westwood as a 
promising location for a high-class ski shop. 

Westwood was an attractive shopping community that 
had grown up next to the new UCLA campus. It was also 
easily accessible from the hillside mansions of movie moguls 
and film stars in Beverly Hills and Brentwood. The talents 
of the owners and a customer base that combined youth 
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Latreille: French Canadian, high-spirited, fast. 



material 




and glam- 
our boded 
well for the 
business. 

Sporthaus 
Westwood 
was located 
at 1057 
Gayley 
Avenue, a 
half block 
from the 
movie 
house 

whose spire marked the main focus of the new Los Angeles 
suburb. Rents in the burgeoning shopping center were high 
for what was essentially a seasonal business. As a result, the 
shop was fairly small, with just one display window. 

The lower floor, with its array of skis, boots and bindings 
was cramped but cozy. A prominent feature was a board on 
one wall into which well-known skiers and famous cus- 
tomers were invited to burn in their signatures with a sol- 
dering iron. The racks and closets of the second floor bal- 
cony were filled with the latest and best in ski fashion, 
dominated by a rich array of Bogners in a full complement 
of sizes and lengths, as well as the latest and trendiest colors, 
with parkas and luscious Meggi sweaters to match. Yves, 
who had won the U.S. National Downhill title in 1949, had 
the necessary expertise to advise even the most demanding 
skier on the right choice of equipment, while Sally was 
equally competent to handle the distaff side. But Yves' 

Gallic charm and French accent shone most brightly when 
it came to couture fitting. It was a sensual experience to 
watch him lovingly smooth and pat stretchpants over some 
of the most famous derrieres in America. 

With the advent of Sun Valley, skiing had become a glam- 




Dev Jennings: His popular Salt Like City ski shop 
was the inspiration for Sporthaus Westwood. 



our sport and Sporthaus Westwood s customer list was stud- 
ded with the names of the rich and famous. But it would be 
a mistake to assume that Sporthaus had it made. The rich are 
often slow in paying bills for nonessentials. Collecting over- 
due accounts is a hassle in any business, and in the case of 
Sporthaus Westwood, the shop got a reputation among its 
suppliers as being “slow pay,” which kept the shop from gar- 
nering early-buy discounts and large-volume orders. As a 
result, profits declined. Eventually, competition also entered 
the picture. It wasn't so much the large promotional and dis- 
count-minded stores that entered the Southern California 
market as the tendency of some Sporthaus customers to shift 
their purchases to the famous resorts for the extra cachet of 
being able to boast that they had bought their outfits at Sun 
Valley or Aspen or St. Moritz. 

The annual struggle of inventorying, buying and 
wrestling with the books eventually took its toll. The 
Hudsons divorced and Sally moved to Squaw Valley to fol- 
low her lifelong interest in junior skiing. Yves became a K2 
sales rep and moved back to Canada. A few loyal employees 
struggled to 
continue the 
business, but 
without its 
founders and 
its stars, 

Sporthaus 
Westwood, 
one of the 
most glam- 
orous ski 
shops in 
America, 
eventually and 
sadly faded 
away. Wr 




Sally and Yves on ski break. 



Where Are They Now 

Continued from page 36 

women that catered, among other 
things, to the differences in how 
women learn. Her Womans Way Ski 
Seminars grew from a few ski weeks at 
Squaw Valley to a national program 
that offered women unique ski learn- 
ing experiences from California to 
Vermont and New Hampshire. She 
was not the first to offer women’s pro- 
grams — many ski areas offered “Ladies’ 
Days,” although they were usually litde 
more than coffee Hatches — but she 
was the first to offer ski packages that 
took a womans point of view seriously. 

Elissa folded Woman’s Way when 
the economics became untenable and 
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the coast-to-coast travel onerous. She 
moved on to take a doctorate in psy- 
chology with a dissertation that 
explored the psychological dynamics 
of people who take physical risks, 
including extreme skiers. Now with 
clinical practices in Nevada and 
California, she is an Assistant Clinical 
Professor at the University of Nevada 
(Reno) School of Medicine, lecturing 
on gender differences, and a former 
president of the Nevada State 
Psychological Association. A book on 
women and risk is also in the works. 

But skiing is still part of Elissa s fife. 
She and her husband, LeRoy Hill, for- 
mer ski school director of Squaw 
Valley, live in a house on a hill near 



Truckee, California. LeRoy, still teach- 
es at Squaw fulltime; Elissa works with 
PSIA’s Western Demonstration Team 
on performance enhancement. They 
ski together at Squaw — and 
Mammoth, Sun Valley and Snow 
Basin, Utah — as often as possible. As 
they travel, Elissa notes with bemuse- 
ment the impact Ski Woman’s Way has 
had on ski instruction for women, an 
influence that can hardly be overstat- 
ed. Today, 202 ski areas have women’s 
programs, ranging from one-day clinics 
to full-fledged ski weeks. Among the 
most recent: Woman’s Turn at 
Sugarloaf, Maine, Her Turn at Vail, and 
Just for Women at Squaw Valley. Not a 
bad legacy. — Dinah Witchel 
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Five Named to Colorado Ski Hall of Fame 

An Olympian, a ski jumping coach, ski school director, snowboard pioneer, and freestyle champ 
join other movers, shakers, and enrichers of the Colorado ski experience. 




Park Smalley Frank Penney Max Marolt 





Morrie Shepard Kevin Delaney 



ive new honorees will join 1 44 
other athletes and ski-sport 
builders who have had a major 
impact on Colorado skiing on 
October 18th. That’s the date of the 
Colorado Hall of Fame’s 27th annual 
banquet, which will be held this year 
at the Hyatt Regency in Denver. 

Park Smalley 

Park Smalley has been instrumental in 
developing what was once a dangerous 
sport into the controlled freestyle sport 
of today. In 1972 he performed his 
first back flip on skis at a Salt Lake 
City freestyle meet and was hooked. 
With the vision of what freestyle ski- 
ing could become, he helped found 
the International Freestyle Skiers 
Association and the first professional 
freestyle tour. In 1976 he opened a 
summer freestyle camp at Steamboat 
Springs that marked the beginning of 
his long association as coach of the 
Steamboat Springs Winter Sports 
Club. By 1983 he had become the first 
U.S. Freestyle Team head coach, a 
position he held throughout the 
decade. During his tenure, the U. S. 
Freestyle team won four Nations Cup 
titles, produced nine Grand Prix 
champions, four world champions and 
posted more World Cup victories than 
any ski team in U.S. history. On the 
international front he helped freestyle 
skiing gain demonstration status at the 
1988 Olympic Games. In 1989 he 



returned to Steamboat to become 
head coach of the town’s local team. 
The Park Smalley Freestyle Aerial 
Complex at Howelsen Hill is a 
reminder of the impact he has had on 
the freestyle world. 

Frank Penney 

Presiding over the ski jumping pro- 
gram at Winter Park for more than 35 
years. Penney coached 13 National, 

FIS, and Olympic Team members. His 
enthusiasm and positive teaching 
methods helped to mold the character 
of countless other youngsters. Penney 
was born in 1925 and grew up in 
Grand Lake, Colorado where he put 
on his first pair of skis in 1932. Two 
years later he won his first distance 
jumping competition at the Grand 
Lake School. During the 1940s — with 
time out to serve during World War 
II — he jumped in Class A events and 
was a 1949 Rocky Mountain Division 
combined winner. In 1965 he joined 
the Winter Park coaching staff. Said 
Colorado Ski Hall of Fame historian 
Pat Pfeiffer, “If it weren’t for Frank 
Penney s inspiration and dedication, 
many ski jumping programs in 
America would no longer exist.” 

Max Marolt 

The late Max Marolt was a member of 
one of Colorado’s best known skiing 
families. (Brother Bill, who heads the 
U.S. Ski Team, is also a member of the 



Colorado Ski Hall of Fame.) A native 
Aspenite whose commitment to 
Colorado skiing spanned more than 60 
years, Marolt was a member of the 
U.S. Ski Team from 1954 to 1960, rac- 
ing in the 1958 FIS Championships 
and winning a place on the 1 960 
Olympic team at Squaw Valley. After 
the Olympics, Marolt turned his atten- 
tion to the fledgling professional ski 
racing tour, then began 40 years of ski 
industry service by creating the West’s 
first regional ski repair and service 
center in Aspen. Max’s Run at 
Snowmass commemorates his many 
contributions to Aspen skiing. 

(See Remembering, p. 45, for fur- 
ther details on Marolt s life.) 

Kevin Delaney 

A native of Boulder, Delaney led his 
family into the sport of snowboarding 
in 1980. He continued to improve 
and promote the fledgling sport until 
it gained the wide acceptance it 
enjoys today. In 1986 he moved to 
Telluride and started the area's first 
snowboarding instruction program. In 
1988 he won the overall title at the 
U.S. National Snowboarding 
Championship held at Crested Butte. 
The following winter, Delaney moved 
to Vail and began designing and man- 
ufacturing asymmetrical snowboards 
for racing; his boards went on to win 
national and international titles for 
their riders. Delaney won the 1992 
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and Friedl Pfeifer. From 1956 to 1960 
Shepard was an examiner for the 
Rocky Mountain Ski Instructors 
Association and became chief examin- 
er in 1960-1965. 

Shepard left Aspen to join Seibert 
as he built and launched Vail. He 
helped lay out the trail system and was 
involved in the construction of Vail’s 
gondola and other mountain projects. 

In 1962 he was appointed Vail's first 
ski school director and held that posi- 
tion until 1 965, when he became 
national sales manager of Bob Lange's 
new startup boot company. Not long 
after that, Shepard oversaw the con- 
struction of the Lange Company com- 
plex in Boulder. He served as vice 
president of the company until it was 
sold in 1973. ih 
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Museum News 

The Mammoth Ski Museum in Mammoth Lakes, 
California, the new home of the Beekley International 
Collection of Skiing Art and Literature, has appointed 
Finn MacDonald as its first curator. Mac Donald, 32, 
holds a Masters degree in museum studies from JFK 
University in San Francisco and has extensive experience 
in exhibit design. He has worked with the Bay Area’s 
Discover Museum, the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art, and has an extensive background in photo- 
journalism and website design. 

MacDonald and Museum director TJ Chase are now at 
work remodeling the museum and making preparations to 
receive the Beekley Collection from its former home at 
Ski Aerie in New Hartford, Connecticut. The museum 
plans to open in December 2003 and is looking forward 
to hosting the 2004 ISHA Annual Gathering in March. 

The museum's mission — “to acquire, preserve, exhibit, 
and disseminate artifacts relating to skiing for the pur- 
pose of educational and cultural enrichment” — extends 
the vision of the Mammoth Lakes Foundation in bring- 
ing art and culturally enriching experiences to the 
Eastern Sierra. 



Slovenian ski historian Alex Gucek and his wife were 
featured guest during the New England Ski Museum’s 
annual dinner September 13. Gucek spoke on 17th cen- 
tury Bloke skiing. (Bloke is a plateau south of Ljublijana. 



Its skiing development appears to have had no influence 
from anywhere else.) 

The Museum's library has been greatly expanded as a 
result of a gift from Robert Irwin of his remarkable, hitherto 
private, collection of ski books and art — one of the most 
important in the U.S. Irwin, a native of Buffalo, New York, 
has funded an endowment to manage the collection. Added 
to the Museums own library, it is in the Paumgarten Family 
Archive Center, which will serve as a center for ski history 
researchers. 



The U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame's 50th anniver- 
sary poster contest, with a prize of $500 for the winner, 
was ending as we went to press. Preparations are pro- 
ceeding for the 2003 Hall of Fame induction ceremony, 
which will be held in conjunction with the Hall of 
Fames 50th anniversary January 22-25, 2004. 



The Maine Ski Hall of Fame will induct 10 honorees 
during ceremonies on October 24 at Lost Valley, Maine. 
Inaugural inductees in this first year for the Hall of Fame 
will include Wendall “Chummy” Broomball, Otto 
Wallingford, Robert “Bunny” Bass, Aurele Legere, A1 
Merrill, Russ Haggett, Amos Winter, John Bower, Wes 
Marco, and Ralph A. “Doc” Des Roches — a diverse 
group whose profiles will appear in the next issue. 

— Compiled by John Allen 



U.S. Professional Men's Super-G 
Championship and was the 1992 
NASTAR national snowboard pace- 
setter. In 1993 he won the first 
International Snowboarding 
Federation World Championship 
overall title. Today Delaney is a direc- 
tor of the Delaney Adult Snowboard 
Camps, a coach of the Aspen 
Snowboard team, and was the televi- 
sion snowboarding color commenta- 
tor at the 2002 Olympic Winter 
Games. 

Morrie Shepard 

Morrie Shepard grew up in Maine, 
where he was a friend of Pete Seibert. 
The two boys skied together from the 
age of 7. 

During World War II, Shepard was 




a Navy pilot and, after the war, he 
joined Seibert in Colorado, where the 
two became members of the Aspen ski 
patrol. A year later, he moved to the 
ski school and eventually became assis- 
tant ski school director to Fred Iselin 
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The Greatest Raffle in Skiing History! 

13 fabulous prizes and trips, donated by top resorts to aid the cause of 
ski history. Buy a ticket and ensure that skiing's heritage is not lost. 



Win one of these unique prizes 



Be the guest of heli-ski pioneer Hans 
, Gmoser at his exclusive annual Nostalgia 

Week in British Columbia. Includes 7 days 
of helicopter service, deep-powder skis, 
guides, transfers, lodging and food. 



❖ 

Vail 



6 nights at The Lodge at Vail; 5 days of skiing, 
high-performance rentals and private ski/snow- 
board lessons; gift certificates to dine in Vail's 
finest restaurants. 




WHISTLER BLACKCOMB 



Enjoy North America's largest terrain. 5 
nights' lodging for two at Club Intrawest 
in Whistler, 4 days of individual skiing 
or group lessons; equipment rentals. 
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m 
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4 nights' lodging for two at the luxurious Lodges 
at Deer Valley, four days of lifts and equipment 
rentals. 



European holiday package for two, includes 4 
nights' lodging in a four-star hotel, 4 days of 
skiing; on-mountain meals; guided descent of 
the Vallee Blanche; helicopter flight; and a 
town and museum tour with guide. 

Lodging for four persons at the walk-to-the-lift 
Mammoth Mountain Inn for 4 nights; lifts, rentals, 
guided snowmobile tour. Valid for ISHA 2004 
Gathering. 



3 nights for two in a private condominium at the 
Top Notch Resort and Spa; massages; gourmet din- 
ner; horse-drawn sleigh ride; tennis lesson; 3 days 
of lifts; half-day private lesson; on-mountain lunch 
at Cliff House. 



Ski free anywhere in the U.S.? A transferable 
U.S. Ski Team/National Ski Areas Association 
Gold Pass for the 2003/2004 season, valid at any 
of 400 NSAA resorts. 




SQUAW VALLEY USA 



2 nights' lodging for two at the Village at Squaw 
Valley; three days of lifts; ice-skating lessons at 
the Olympic Ice Pavilion; lunch at High Camp 
Bath & Tennis Club. 



m 



Beautiful British Columbia package for two 
includes 3 days of lodging and lifts at one of 
the greatest verticals in North America. 




YOSI Ml I ! 



Stay at the historic Ahwahnee Hotel for 2 nights, 
two persons. Two days of skiing with a historic 
guided tour by Badger Pass's Nick Fiore. 



4 nights lodging for two; 3 days of multi-mountain 
ASPENclSNOWMASS lift tickets; rentals; and lunch for two at Cloud Nine 
' on Aspen Highlands. 

Samivel Lithograph 

A rare, valuable, antique color lithograph poster created by the French 
artist Samivel for the French Alpine Club (c.1930), and featured on the 
June 2003 cover of Skiing Heritage. 

Winner is responsible tor additional expenses and taxes. 

Trips subject to dates and availability. 



Proceeds from raffle will benefit... 




ISHA 



The cause of preserving ski history 
and of increasing public awareness 
of the sport's heritage, through 
the International Skiing History 
Association (ISHA). 



M 




The creation of the Mammoth Ski 
Museum, which will soon display to 
the public, for the first time, the 
unique Mason Beekley Collection of 
Skiing Art and Literature, through 
the Mammoth Lakes Foundation. 



Tickets are $100 each. 
Receive one free ticket with 
every 10 tickets purchased. 

Fewer than 1,000 tickets will be sold. The 
drawing will take place in December, 2003, 
just in time to book your dream vacation. 



Buy a raffle ticket - or several - and you 
will help to preserve decades of 
priceless history for generations to come. 
Give them to your friends or relatives 
for Christmas. 

Visit www.skiinghistory.org or 
call 760-934-3781 for tickets and details. 



I would like to purchase bcket(s) and help preserve skiing history. 

Total amount for ticket(s) $ 

Name: Phone: 

Address : 

City: State: Zip: 

E-mail : 

Payment Type (Please Circle One) 

Cash Check VISA MC AMEX 

(make checks payable to: Mammoth Lakes Foundation) 

CC# Exp. 

Signature : 

Detach & mail to: Mammoth Lakes Foundation, P.O. Box 1815 
Mammoth Lakes, California 93546 
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Classic Gear 



The Wonderful Waxless Ski 



a track at the freezing point, the waxless ski couldn’t be beat. 



It buzzed like a hornet, but on 

By Seth Masia 

V ictor Petrenko — the physicist, 
not the figure skater — teaches 
engineering at Dartmouth. A 
couple of years ago, the college patent- 
ed Petrenko’s idea for a new form of 
waxless ski. It uses a solid-state circuit 
in the base that cycles low voltage on 
and off to alternately grip and glide as 
the skier surges along the track. If it 
works as advertised, Petrenko s E-Ski 
may someday power a few ski 
marathon victories. 

Waxless skis have a long his- 
tory. In fact, they predate waxed 
skis by several millennia. Grip 
and glide may not have been a 
huge issue for Ice Age hunters 
who used wide, floaty skis the 
way North American Indians 
used snowshoes. A preliterate 
skier would have rubbed natural 
waxes onto wooden snowshoes 
as a waterproofing and preserva- 
tive, and discovered not only that 
a waxed ski was less likely to 
pick up big clumps of com- 
pressed dry snow, but that it 
would slide on snow as well. 

Pine tar was used to waterproof 
houses, ships and wooden imple- 
ments (like skis) from prehistoric times. 
The Norwegian skrid-jinnen , Swedish 
andor, or Finnish lyly was a short kicker 
ski with a fur-lined bottom to prevent 
backsliding. It was used to propel a 
longer, waxed gliding ski. The fur of 
choice was sealskin. 

Kick and glide were practiced, if 
not understood, by the 10th century, 
when Viking warriors used skis for 
flight and pursuit. Sealskins were the 
climbers answer when the grade grew 
too steep for sticky wax; climbers who 
couldn’t afford sealskins would wind 



rope around their skis for uphill trac- 
tion. But as long as skis were of porous 
wood, and needed to be pine-tarred 
anyway, wax was the way to achieve 
both kick and glide. 

In 1934, the Frenchman Joseph 
Vick}' built a few pairs of aluminum skis. 
Because aluminum wouldn’t hold wax, 
Vicky machined a half-dozen sawtooth- 
like notches from side to side under the 
binding area to help prevent backsliding 



when touring. The flat edge of the shal- 
low groove faced backward and was 
supposed to dig into the snow surface 
when you kicked back. How well it 
worked may be judged by the instant 
commercial oblivion met by M. Vicky. 

A better bet as a base material was 
phenolic plastic, developed by the 
Belgian Leo Baekeland in the 1920s. 
First used on ski bases in 1932, it held 
wax better than aluminum, but not as 
well as pine-tarred wood. It was fol- 
lowed by a series of celluloid base 
materials, which were more flexible 



than Bakelite but not nearly so durable. 

The ultimate solution was polyeth- 
ylene, invented in 1933 by the British 
chemists Reginald Gibson and Eric 
Fawcett and first used as a ski base in 
1946 under the brand name P-Tex. 
This was a truly waterproof surface, but 
racers discovered quickly enough that 
the skier with the best wax job still 
won. Cross-country skiers stuck to 
their pine tar and mysteriously smok- 
ing pots of klister. 

Skisearch: Fishscale First 

In manufacturing fine paper, 
the soggy pulp is dried on a series 
of steel rollers inscribed with a 
subtle texture to help drain the 
water. Bill Bennet — not the politi- 
cian but the paper industry 
employee — worked in a plant in 
the Massachusetts Berkshires. He 
was a skier. He reasoned that if he 
took the fishscale suction-relief 
pattern from the paper machine 
and embossed it into the base of 
an alpine ski, the ski might drain 
water better, and therefore glide 
faster. He formed a small compa- 
ny he called Skisearch. In 1965, he 
licensed the fishscale base to the 
Swiss Attenhofer factory and by 1 966 
was showing prototypes to magazine 
editors and alpine racers. The idea 
bombed: Glide was slow, the skis 
wouldn’t track with any stability and, 
on hard snow, they were noisy, buzzing 
along like a pair of wasps. Bennet went 
bankrupt and Skisearch was taken over 
by a small group of lawyers in Boston. 

In 1 969, former Proctor & Gamble 
executives Bill Danner and Hans 
Woitschatzke met at Harvard Business 
School. One evening, they sat drinking 
beer with their Norwegian classmate 




Experiments in no-wax: (top) mohair strips, (center) 
Trak’s fishscale pattern, (bottom) kicker-strip base. 
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The fisliscale pattern, as Attenhofer had learned, could make an alpine ski directionally 
unstable, but on a cross-country ski, it helped a new skier to turn. 



Andre Rosjoe, who said he’d just spent 
the weekend cross-country skiing, and 
“the sport is growing.” 

A light went on for Danner and 
Woitschatzke. In 1969, fitness, as a sport 
and industry, was beginning to boom. 

A year after the first edition of The 
Whole Earth Catalog , self-powered 
sports like cycling and backpacking 
were becoming fashionable. High-tech 
alpine ski manufacturers, notably 
Fischer and Kneissl, were beginning to 
apply fiberglass and plastic technology 
to cross-country skis. It looked as if ski 
touring, like Sleeping Beauty, might be 
ready to emerge from a long sleep. 

Danner and Woitschatzke paid 
Rosjoe to do his masters thesis on the 
cross-country market. 

Classroom Enlightenment 

“Then one day we were sitting in class 
and talking about cross-country skis,” 
Danner recalls. “Hans pointed out that 
pine tar and klister were going to 
retard the development of the sport. 
The guy sitting in front of us said he 
had a pair of Attenhofer alpine skis 
with this fishscale base.” The fishscale 
pattern had sharply etched edges fac- 
ing backward and looked capable of 
biting into the snow during the kick 
phase of the stride. The skis in ques- 
tion bore a sticker that said “Licensed 
from Skisearch, Boston, Mass.” 

“Within 48 hours we put together 
a long-term licensing agreement with 
Skisearch,” says Danner. “We saved 
them from bankruptcy, and got a deal 
that gave us exclusive rights for use of 
the base pattern on cross-country skis.” 
Danner and Woitschatzke had three 
grand ideas that made the company 
click: the name Trak, the brand 
No Wax, and the idea that an embossed 
or “negative” pattern, impressed into 
the base of the ski, couldn’t grip snow 
as efficiently as a raised or “positive” 
pattern, which would press like tiny 
fingers into the snow surface. The fish- 



scale pattern, as Attenhofer had learned, 
could make an alpine ski directionally 
unstable, but on a cross-country ski, it 
helped a new skier to turn. 

“Hans oversaw the engineering,” 
Danner says. “He found all the 
resources in Bavaria, where a toolmak- 
ing firm worked with us over many 
years. Hans wasn’t an engineer, but he 
figured out all the issues and found the 
technology we needed.” 

The first generation of orange and 
red checkerboard Trak skis reached 
shops in the summer of 1970 and were 
an instant success. The first NoWax 
bases were made in flat molds and, after 
being molded to the ski, the factory 
had to grind the tip and tail smooth. It 
was the only way to get a positive pat- 
tern, but it was an expensive, labor- 
intensive operation. Later, Hans and his 
machinists figured out how to do a 
continuous molding operation. 

Trak’s success inspired imitators. 
Established factories, notably Fischer 
and Rossignol, developed their own 
patterned bases. Danner defended the 
Trak patent aggressively, forcing the 
competition to avoid positive patterns 
in favor of embossed features and inlays 
of synthetic “mohair” fabric. 

Sound Management 

The Trak base still buzzed like a hor- 
net. In 1974 an acoustical engineering 
firm in Cambridge helped to create a 
base featuring a continuously varying 
range of shapes, so that no one har- 
monic would dominate. Meanwhile, in 
on-snow testing, Trak learned how to 
produce the best grip right underfoot, 
tapering gradually to full glide patterns 
at the tip and tail. The result was the 
Omnitrak base. 

The chief limit on growth was that 
a good waxable ski, prepared by an 
expert, had less drag in the glide phase 
and was therefore faster in most race 
conditions. Cross-country skiers 
dithered and argued. Experts turned up 



their noses at waxless skis. 

But at the freezing point, where 
the track was in transition between 
snow and slush and ice and corn, the 
waxless base excelled. During the 1976 
Olympic Games in Innsbruck, Bill 
Koch modified a pair of Fischer cross- 
country skis by inserting a patch of 
mohair, 1 6 inches long and running 
the full width of the ski, in the under- 
foot kicker zone. He used his mohair 
skis in the third leg of the 4 x 10 relay 
— and had the fastest time in that leg. 

The waxless base also worked on a 
very long course, where racers move 
from cold morning snow to warmer 
mid-day conditions. 

At the height of its success, in 
1 979, Trak sold more than 500,000 
pairs of skis worldwide. Trak had its 
own dedicated step-in nordic binding 
and a boot to go with it, as well as its 
own line of poles and accessories. 

But, as every American ski equip- 
ment company had come to discover, it 
was difficult to compete against state- 
subsidized European factories, especial- 
ly when you had a narrow, specialized 
product line. In 1984, Trak partnered 
with Olin and Kneissl, in a distribution 
company named TriStar, but four years 
later, when the Olin factory in 
Connecticut failed, the Trak label, 
along with the Omnitrak patent, was 
sold to Karhu, the Finnish company 
with a vast ski factory in Cowansville, 
Quebec. 

Karhu still makes a few Trak skis, 
largely for mountaineering, and uses 
the Omnitrak base extensively. The 
biggest manufacturer of waxless skis 
today is Fischer, whose fourth-genera- 
tion Crown base, featuring a variety of 
shapes, mimics some of the features of 
the Omnitrak base. 

What’s next? Perhaps the faint, high- 
frequency hum of an electronic ski. 

Michael Brady contributed to the research 
for this article. 
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Doc 

DesRoches 

Mr. SIA 

Ralph A. “Doc” 

DesRoches, 86, died 
June 30 at his home 
on Clearwater Lake 
in Industry, Maine, following a long 
battle with cancer. 

Doc was born in 1916 in Mexico, 
Maine. He was educated at Mexico 
schools and Fryeburg Academy and 
attended the University of New 
Hampshire, where he participated in 
intercollegiate, national and regional 
ski meets, achieving Class A status in 
downhill, cross-country and com- 
bined. 

During World War II, Doc served 
in the 10th Mountain Division, train- 
ing ski troops at Camp Hale, 

Colorado. He was seriously wounded 
at Camp Hale when a mortar explod- 
ed in the tube. Unable to ship out to 
Italy with the 10th, he spent the 
remainder of the war training moun- 
tain troops in Lake Placid, New York. 

In 1946, Doc married Yvonne 
“Toby” Stone and taught her how to 
ski. They worked side by side in ski 
area management at Laurel Mountain 
Slopes in Ligonier, Pennsylvania, until 
1963. Doc was ski school director, 
mountain manager, ski shop manager 
and ultimately president and CEO, 
while Toby taught skiing 
and raised their four children. 

From 1963 to 1981, Doc served as 
executive vice president and CEO of 
Ski Industries America (now 
SnowSports Industries America), the 
national trade association of manufac- 
turers, importers and distributors of 
consumer ski products, again with 
Toby working by his side. 

Doc managed the organization and 
its respective trade shows in New York, 



Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and its now permanent home, Las 
Vegas. He played an integral role in 
shaping the SIA association. 

“Doc was SIA,” says David Ingemie, 
current president of SIA. “He was 
responsible for developing the organi- 
zational foundation that saw SIA grow 
into its leadership role in the ski 
industry. His background as a retailer, 
ski instructor, racer, and mountain 
manager was perfect — it enabled him 
to communicate and understand all 
segments of the industry. He leaves a 
legacy of leadership from his insight 
and honesty in dealing with people. 



He was a great inspiration to me and 
others in the industry. SIA would not 
be where it is today without Doc 
DesRoches.” 

Says Jim Weinstein, SI A's general 
counsel from its inception in 1954 to 
1983, “I never worked with another 
man with Doc’s character — he was 
absolutely honest above everything 
else.” 

During his tenure at SIA, 
DesRoches was named national chair- 
man of the U.S. Ski Team Fund 
Committee in 1963 and, in 1964, 
finance chairman of the Olympic Ski 
Games Committee. Asked to raise 
$100,000 for the nascent U.S .Ski 
Team, Doc brought in over $140,000. 
In 1967, he teamed with J. Negley 
Cooke to found the New York Ski 
Ball. “The team wouldn't have gotten 
off the ground without him,” says Bob 



Beattie, head coach of the team 
through the ‘60s. “We were 
desperate for money, but Doc told me, 
‘We'll find the money if you'll find 
the team.’ We were joined at the hip, 
traveling everywhere together. And he 
did all this work gratis.” 

When Doc “retired,” he moved to 
Clearwater Lake in Industry, Maine 
and developed the University of 
Maine (Farmington) Ski Industry 
Program, serving as coordinator from 
1 982 to 1 992, and remained a consult- 
ant to the program until his death. 
Among his many working and hon- 
orary memberships. Doc was Charter 
Member #7 of the Professional Ski 
Instructors of America (PSIA), was 
active in the International Ski 
Federation, and helped found the 
Eastern Ski Writers Association 
(1962) and U.S. Ski Writers 
Association (1963). 

At the U.S. Ski Association, Doc 
sat on the Board of Directors, and 
worked as an Alpine Official, U.S. Ski 
Team Fund Finance Chairman, TV 
representative, Press Officer, and repre- 
sentative at several Winter Olympic 
Games. Doc was the permanent hon- 
orary chairman of the U.S. Ski Team 
Fund, and he was named a lifetime 
honorary member of the U.S. Ski 
Team, the PSIA, and the U.S. Ski 
Writers Association. 

Doc received many awards for his 
outstanding contributions to the sport 
and industry of skiing, including the 
Julius P. Blegen Memorial Award of 
the U.S. Ski Association, the Golden 
Quill Award of the U.S. Ski Writers 
Association, and the John Clair Award 
for outstanding service to the U.S. Ski 
Team. 

Doc was inducted into both the 
U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame and 
the Pennsylvania Ski Hall of Fame's 
Inaugural Class. The University of 




‘Doc’s background enabled him to 
communicate and understand all 
segments of the industry. SIA 
would not be where it is today 
without Doc DesRoches.’ 
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Maine at Farmington honored Doc 
“in grateful appreciation for his con- 
tribution in developing the UMF Ski 
Industries Program.” Shortly before his 
death. Doc was notified that he was to 
be inducted into the first class of the 
Maine Ski Museum’s Hall of Fame. 

— Seth Masia 

Frank Meatto 
Shaped-Ski 
Inventor 

Franklin Delano 
Meatto, the first to 
design and patent the 
revolutionary shaped ski, died May 1 
at the age of 5 1 in Montrose, 
Colorado. A resident of Ridgway, 
Colorado, he grew up in Paramus, 
New Jersey, where he attended high 
school and, later, Stevens Technical 
Institute in Hoboken, New Jersey, 
where he graduated with a Bachelor 
of Science in mechanical engineering. 

After college, Meatto was first 
employed by Becton Dickinson, then 
in subsequent years by Union Camp, 
Olin Ski Company and Gordon 
Composites. He developed more than 
1 5 patents during his career, the most 
significant being the shaped, or para- 
bolic, ski (1984), which became one of 
the most significant milestones in ski 
design history. Meatto s creation, code- 
named “Albert,” was designed to make 
it easier to learn how to ski and allow 
beginners to advance more quickly. 

Based on his knowledge of racing 
skis and specifically sidecuts, Meatto 
believed that a deep-radius sidecut 
would make skis turn significantly eas- 
ier at lower speeds. Prior to the winter 
of 1 985-86, 1 50 pairs of Alberts were 
produced for testing, introducing the 
shaped-ski concept to the industry at 
all levels. 

Although the ski was never pro- 
duced by Olin, others in the industry 
developed the basic concept and creat- 
ed the biggest change in ski design 
since the introduction of metal and 
fiberglass skis . — Ed Pilpel 
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Olav Ulland 

Ski Jumper, Retailer 

Olav Ulland, the first in the world to 
jump over 100 meters, died June 7 in 
Kent, Washington. He was 92. 

Born on a farm near Kongsberg, 
Norway, Ulland began ski jumping at 
an early age and became part of the 
Kongsberg team that included some of 
the best jumpers in the world, includ- 
ing Birger and Sigmund Ruud. As a 
competitor in Norway from 1929 to 
1936, he won many competitions, but 
his most significant feat was when he 
flew 103.5 meters in Ponte Di Legno, 
Italy in 1935. 

Later turning to coaching, Ulland 
took the Italian team to the 1936 
Winter Olympics and coached the 
U.S. Olympic team in the 1956 
Olympics and 1958 World 
Championships. He was named chief 
of the jumping events at the 1960 
Squaw Valley Olympics. 

Ulland first came to the U.S. in 
1937 to help coach Seattle-area 
jumpers. In 1940, friend Eddie Bauer 
asked if he and Scott Osborn would 
open a sporting goods store in Seattle. 
Bauer loaned them $1,000 each and 
Osborn & Ulland opened its 
doors.The store eventually became a 
mainstay for 54 years and, at its peak, 
claimed seven stores in the Northwest. 

Ulland was a member of the U.S. 
Ski Hall of Fame, the Washington 
Sports Hall of Fame, and the 
Northwest Ski Hall of Fame. In 1957, 
he received the U.S. Ski Association’s 
Julius Blegen Award honoring his vol- 
unteer service. He was also a founding 
member of Ski Industries America. In 
1975, he received the Norwegian 
Sesquicentennial award along with 
Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson, hon- 
ored as the Norwegian Americans 
most influential in the state of 
Washington over the past 150 years. 

Ulland, who continued ski jumping 
to the age of 60, was the reason many 
Norwegain skiers emigrated to the 
U.S., and the state of Washington, in 
the 1950s and 1960s . — Gus Raaum 



Mary Mackenzie 

Ski Historian 

Mary MacKenzie, long- 
time Lake Placid (N.Y.) 
village historian, died 
April 15 at age 89. Born 
in Lake Placid, MacKenzie lived 
through the heyday of the legendary 
Lake Placid Club and both the 1932 
and 1 980 winter games. She was con- 
sidered one of the leading experts on 
the winter sports history of the Lake 
Placid Club. 

As a historical researcher, writer 
and lecturer, MacKenzie wrote prolifi- 
cally on the history of Lake Placid, 
chronologizing the opening of “the 
club” for skiing and winter sports 
through the advent of one of the first 
professional ski schools in the U.S. 
(founded in 1904), which introduced 
the blue-blooded gentry to the joys of 
skiing and put Lake Placid on the 
world winter sports map. 

During the early 1930s, at the age 
of 16, Mary landed a job as executive 
secretary for the local organizing com- 
mittee for the 1932 Winter Games. In 
1961, she was a founding member of 
the Lake Placid-North Elba Historical 
Society. By the time the media 
arrived in town to cover the 1 980 
Winter Games, she was a sought-after 
personality for interviews on the 
development of winter sports in Lake 
Placid. In 1992 she was inducted into 
the Lake Placid Hall of Fame and, in 
1997, the Association of Municipal 
Historians of New York State elected 
her as “Outstanding Historian 
of the Year.” — Paul McMorris 

Max Marolt 
A spen Olympian 

Max Marolt, an Aspen skiing icon and 
the town’s first Olympian, died July 26 
after suffering a heart attack while ski- 
ing in Argentina. He was 67. 

One of the earliest members of 
Aspen’s junior racing program, he was 
among the town’s most promising 
young skiers. After capturing a third at 
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a national junior meet in Stowe, Vt., in 
1951 he went on to join the ski team 
at Denver University. Marolt was 
named to the U.S. Ski Team in 1954, 
competed at the 1958 FIS World 
Champiosnhips, and was a member of 
the 1960 Olympic team at Squaw 
Valley. Although he didn’t do as well as 
hoped (18th in downhill, 21st in 
slalom), he paved the way for dozens 
of young Aspen racers with dreams of 
gold medals, one of whom included 
his younger brother Bill, the second 
Aspenite to compete in a winter 
Olympics (1964) and today president 
and CEO of the U.S. Ski and 
Snowboard Association. 

After retiring from racing, Marolt 
became a sales rep for several ski 
equipment manufacturers. Devoted to 
his community, he served on the 
Aspen City Council, Pitkin Board of 
County Commissioners, and ran for 
mayor in 1997. Marolt is to be 
posthumously inducted into the 
Colorado Ski Hall of Fame in 
October (see page 39 ). — The Editors 

Robert Young 
Freestyle 
Pioneer 

Robert Young, a pio- 
neer in the sport of 
freestyle skiing, died 
on April 7 in Puerto Vallarta, Mexico, 
at the age of 51, a victim of cancer. 

Young was born in Brigham City, 
Utah in 1951, but grew up in Ogden. 
He graduated from Ogden High 
School and was an honor student at 
Weber State College. As well known 
as an extreme skier as he was a 
freestyle athlete. Young was the World 
Grand Prix aerial champion and the 
U.S. National Aerial Champion in 
1975, a year in which Skiing Magazine 
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called Young “one of the most highly 
respected competitors on the pro 
tour.” 

During his professional career. 
Young won six gold medals, two sil- 
vers and one bronze in World Cup 
competition. He performed stunts in 
dozens of movies, skiing double for 
James Bond in The Spy Who Loved Me 
and six Warren Miller ski films. He 
also frequently appeared on ABC’s 
Wide World of Sports and other national 
sports programs. Young was known to 
ski off balconies, over rooftops and 
across crevasses. He out-skied ava- 
lanches and skied down the Swiss 
Olympic bobsled course. Skiing called 
Young “possibly the most dangerous 
skier alive.” 

Young was a member of the Utah 
Ski Demonstration Team, a member of 
the Snowbird pro team and director of 
skiing at Brianhead, Utah. After retir- 
ing from skiing, Young sold resort real 
estate and vacation properties through- 
out the U.S. and abroad . — The Editors 

Jerry Kenney 
Ski Writer 

New York Daily News ski and outdoors 
columnist Jerry Kenney, a dedicated 
triathlete and longtime skier, died July 
25. He was 77. 

Born in New York City, Kenney 
joined the newspaper as a copy boy in 
1 950 and worked his way up from 
running beers to the night rewrite 
crew to covering crime news and 
Hudson County politics. 

“My real undoing.” Kenney wrote 
in one of his many columns, “was the 
day 30 years ago when my tough old 
sports editor told me that I was hence- 
forth to write about skiing as well as 
hunting and fishing.” Kenney set about 
learning how to ski, and went on to 
ski mountain ranges throughout the 



world. He was a longtime member of 
the Eastern Ski Writers Association 
and North American Snowsports 
Journalists Association. 

Looking back on his career, Kenney 
wrote, “It was a long and enjoyable 
ride, and luck and a paycheck followed 
me all the way.” 

Before joining the Daily News, 
Kenney served with the Navy in 
World War II and was a member of an 
LSD crew that landed American sol- 
diers at Normandy on D-day. 

— The Editors 



Ned Damon 
Vertical King 

Ned Damon, skier of 
more than 19 million 
vertical feet, died on 
March 7 at his home 
in Maui, Hawaii. He was 77. 

Ned and his wife Carolyn — who 
over their lifetime spent 217 weeks 
(that’s four and a half consecutive 
years) skiing with Hans Gmoser and 
his guides at Canadian Mountain 
Holidays (CMH) — together logged 
more than 35 million vertical feet 
(Carolyn holds the women’s record 
with 16 million feet). 

Gmoser and Damon met in 1 978, 
and a longtime friendship ensued, dur- 
ing which Damon, says Gmoser, “tried 
to keep CMH afloat by coming to ski 
for the entire season!” Although Carolyn 
was a novice skier when she and Ned 
met, she started her skiing career in 
1981 by skiing Canadian glaciers. In 
short order, she could match Ned turn 
for turn. 

Since the average skier experiences 
perhaps two million vertical feet in a 
lifetime, the Damons, in a sense, have 
each lived more than sLx average skiing 
lifetimes . — The Editors 
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History Is Not About 

I nterest in ski history has generally been confined to 
older skiers and sentimentalists trading anecdotes at 
reunions. Seventy years is the average age of an ISHA 
member. But ski history has a notable non-fogey. He is 
Jeremy Davis, age 24, a professional meteorologist and ski 
nut. He has created something no ski museum ever antici- 
pated: a free and open, do-it-yourself, history-writing web- 
site, which has attracted skiers young and old. 

Davis’ venture started a dozen years ago when he was 
driving with his family from their Massachusetts home to 
New Hampshire for a ski weekend. Near North Conway, 
he spotted a lift tower with a cable 
limply hanging above a McDonalds 
parking lot. It was a remnant of the 
former Mt. Whittier ski area. 

“It got me to wondering about 
abandoned areas,” Davis recalls. He 
read Glenn Parkinson s First Tracks , a 
book about Maine's early ski hills. It 
led him to buy old ski area guides, 
which he picked up in curio shops 
and at eBay. The brochures listed ski 
areas of the 1930s and 1950s that no 
longer operate. Visiting them, he 
found rusty rope tow pulleys and former trails overgrown 
with brush. Many of the lost areas were private or community 
slopes, abandoned because of liability fears and the publics 
desire for bigger verticals. 

Davis realized it would be impossible to travel to dozens 
— could it even be hundreds? — of communities that once 
had lifts. So, in 1998, he created a website called New 
England Lost Ski Areas (www.nelsap.org). Long-time skiers 
and local residents began to visit the site and supply Davis 
with information about forgotten hills. From a hundred a 
week, site visits have soared to as many as a thousand daily. 

The hero of this unlikely enterprise is compact, ruddy- 
faced, articulate, and decidedly not a glued-to-the-monitor 
geek. Davis skis 20 to 25 days a winter. When he isn't at 
his job, advising sea captains in the South China Sea about 
impending weather, he is working furiously at nelsap.org, 
keeping up with e-mail, and logging in new old-ski-area 
information. He is expanding lost areas to include New 
York, and perhaps some day the whole of the Northeast. 
He’s helped by friends. Other budding historians are study- 
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ing Colorado, the Pacific Northwest, and the Alps. 

Why does he do it? “You meet people,” he says, “and you 
feel you're making a difference by enriching Americana.” For 
younger people, he believes, abandoned ski areas have a kind 
of morbid attractiveness, like haunted houses. 

Davis employs a sophisticated website architecture to 
make it easy for visitors to participate. I supplied him with 
75 words of information about an abandoned 1969 rope 
tow area, a few miles from my home in New York's 
Westchester County. Within a week, Davis had inserted my 
modest mini-history at his website, adding an aerial photo 
of two trails fanning out from the 
top, which he obtained via 
Microsoft's massive Terraserver pro- 
gram. A town map of the park was 
added, and two visitors to the site 
entered their recollections about ski- 
ing the hill as kids. 

Davis’ website has so far uncovered 
more than 500 lost ski areas in New 
England alone. Some are still used for 
sledding; the overgrown ones can be 
bushwhacked on backcountry skis, 
snowboards and snowshoes. As for 
nelsap.org, it has become a vibrant virtual colony of skiers. 
They are enlarging the sport's historical record in a way that 
no book publisher or single author could have undertaken. 
Their average age is 37; the enthusiasts range from octoge- 
narians down to 12-year-olds. 

ISHA s New Office 

ISHA s administrative office has moved to a new location 
in Woodbury, Connecticut, under the management of David 
Rowan, whose background includes some 20 years with Ski 
magazine. He also created Ski Area Management magazine and 
was a founder of the National Ski Areas Association, Rowan is 
also a member of the U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame. His pro- 
fessional lifetime experience in the sport will help ISHA to 
expand our membership. 

Skiing Heritage subscriptions are now managed by Rolf 
and Lise James, who have long performed similar publishing 
fulfillment work for Ski Area Management. While they are locat- 
ed in Florida, the Jameses are life-long skiers. Rolf worked in 
New York City for Scandinavian Ski Shop and was an execu- 
tive with the equipment firm Raichle-Molitor USA —John Fry 
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Davis at work on his nelsap.org website. 
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Sniktau Gets Nixed, 

fk n independent study on the feasability of Mt. 

Sniktau outside Denver, financed by a $100,000 
-A-grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, came 
back with a report after three months’ work by six 
University of Colorado students. The unavoidable conclu- 
sion was negative. 

Mt. Sniktau, which was picked by the Denver Olympic 
Committee as one of their prime Olympic Alpine ski sites is 
unsuited for this very purpose, the report says. 

In part, the topography is unfavorable, with 
rock outcrops and excessive steep pitches; there 
is inadequate snow above treeline, severe 
avalanche danger, and very likely a severe 
pollution hazard would be posed to Clear 
Creek nearby. Further, the proposed 
site for the base is an extensive bog 
that would be very expensive to 
develop — and the site would stand out 
like a sore thumb, spoiling the view 
for miles from Interstate 70 going 
toward Loveland. 

What would remain even if the high cost of establishing a 
ski area at Sniktau were invested, according to the report, 
would be a “marginal” resort because of the limited extent 
of the base area and the competition of nearby resorts like 
Loveland Basin. 

Any more questions? 

Meanwhile, over in California, a king-size solution was 
recently offered up for the proposed development of 



Mineral King’s Bad Idea 

Disney’s Mineral King ski resort. 

While the courts are backing and filling over whether 
Mineral King should/should not become a white 
Disneyland of skiing, someone named Fred Strauss of 
Porterville, California has come up with a far-out plan 
that takes some of the edge off the antipollution campaign 
against Mineral King. The nay-sayers on Mineral King, 
like the Sierra Club, have maintained that one of the most 
vicious aspects of the whole plan is the destruc- 
tion of the redwood forest by the proposed 
multi-lane access road. 

Strauss suggests that the solution is sim- 
ply to build a 1 5- or 20-mile, $50-million 
tunnel through the surrounding ridge and 
take skiers in by mass-transit vehicles 
from a parking lot on the outside. 
This would eliminate auto smog in 
the Mineral King Valley, minimize noise 
impact on wildlife, and make the 
whole project more palatable ecolog- 
ically. Besides, says Strauss, $30 million 
of the initial investment would come back via fares paid by 
visitors to the Valley, summer and winter. This makes the 
Strauss Plan $30 million cheaper than any other plan. It 
would also make Mineral King 50 minutes closer, each way, 
to Los Angeles. 

On second thought, maybe that is one argument Strauss 
should have buried the moment he thought of it. 

— From the January 1972 issue of Ski. 
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